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The Late William Mason. 





William Mason, the distinguished locomotive builder, 
died on the afternoon of May 21 at his home in Taunton, 
Mass., of pneumonia, at the age of 76. He was born in 


Mystic, Conn., and with nothing but his hands and genius | 


made for himself aname anda fortune. No one in this 


country has done so much to develop and perfect the | 


American locomotive as Mr. Mason. He was a wonderfully 
ingenious man, and combined with his ingenuity a high 
order of the artistic sense, so that his work was always most 
exquisitely designed. Just as architecture has been spoken of 
as ‘‘ frozen music,” so it might be said of Mr. Mason’s loco- 
motives.that they are melodies cast and wrought in metal. 

Of the work that he did during his lifetime, no full ac- 
count has ever been given. 
verbatim report of a con- 
versation had with him 
some months before his 
death, in which he related 
much of his experience and 
recounted what he had done 
during his professional and 
business career. Probably 
no better idea can be given 
of bis life and of his work 
than to quote freely from 
this report. 

In the conversation re- 
ferred to he said: 

“IT learned my trade in 
Canterbury, Conn., but I 
came from Killingly. I went 
up into New York State one 
season and often wus at 
Utica. Old Captain Baker 
was making cotton sheet 
ing, ete., and he heard they 
were making cotton diapers 
in the vicinity where I was, 
and he wrote up to see if I 
couldn’t learn how to make 
cotton diapers and put the 
machinery into his mill. I 
found there were none 
woven on looms, but they 
were done by hand. I studied 
the matter a little and made 
some looms for him to make 
such goods. [ built them at 
Canterbury, where I was 
learning my trade. The 
machine shop was under the 
cotton factory—they were 
all under the cotton factories 
in the old days. After I got 
through with this job I was 
fooling about for some time, 
painting portraits, making 
fiddles and one thing ani 
another. Finally they sent 
for me to come up to Kil- 


lingly. They were trying 
there to make the ring 
frame. Somebody had got 


up a ring frame, but it was a 
miserably poor thing. It 
would not go at all. I 
looked it over while I was 
there and watched it. Two 
or three men tried it. The 
man who invented it could 
not make it go, but they 
tried it there till they created 
such a prejudice against it 
that nobody would have it 
in the neighborhood. I 


made up my mind that there was something in it if it; separate from the back end, so that the one part could | 


. | me, 
Yj 


| The cotton machinery I have made has gone all over the 
| United States. 


| staked it out, and took a contract for the machinery for | 


that firm. I went into business in Taunton in 1842, 


and commenced building locomotives in 1852. The first | 


that I built went out to Indiana. I afterwards built a num- 

ber of engines with Boardman boilers. The first were for 
| the Providence & Worcester Railroad, and I built some 
| others for the Illinois Central. I built them for other 
| parties. They were not a success, but that was not my fault. 


that time in this country were those built by Rogers. They 
were the best there were. The first idea I had about im- 
proving the engine was to put the cylinders down level. As 
it was built at that time the locomotive looked like a grass- 
hopper. The old Baldwin engines were worse in this respect 
than the Rogers. The cylinders were all put up so as to be 
above the truck. Another thing on the old-fashioned engines 
was that if anything was the matter with the frame, at 
either end, you had to take the whole engine down. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


I went according to orders. The most popular locomotives at | 


a wedge on one side only. 


| slow, I make it three-quarters. 
Weare fortunate in having a I was the first to make the front end of the frame: 





was only brought out right, and I took the shop and went | be removed without removing the other part. I have im-— 


into it, and I brought out the frame. I have since been 
called the father of it. I had hard work to introduce it, 
about as hard work asI had to introduce the double-truck 
locomotive. I was twenty-five years old then. 
great prejudice against the ring frame. The only way that 
I could introduce it was to go to a man who wanted some 
spinning done and say to him, ‘I will make youa frame 
to do so much more spinning. I will put it into 
your mill and start it 
you do not like it, I will take it away and it shall not cost 
you anything.’ I never bad to take one back. I manu- 
factured quite a number of them in the old shop, until it 


There was | 


up and vou can run it. If! 


became known what it was. I then went down to Taunton | 


and brought my machines down. 
shop of Crocker & Richmond. I was there a year when 
they failed, and I never got a cent of salary from them. 
They put the shop into the hands of Leach & Keith to run. 
I tvok charge of that, and got up the self-acting mule 
there. 


Very soon they failed, and then I bought. them | 


I went there to run a' 


| proved it somewhat since. I made the driving-wheels with 
hollow spokes and hollow rim. I also got up a set of truck 
| wheels about thattime. The plate wheels which were put 
under an ordinary engine truck looked like cheeses. I wanted 
| my truck wheels to have some relation in appearance to the 
| drivers. Therefore, I never have tad a plate wheel under 
| any engine that I have built. Sometimes they were put 
under after the first wheels were worn out. I also put the 
counterbalance into the rim of the wheel by pouring lead 
into it, and now have that to perfection. I have a rim that 
will hold enough lead to counter-balance the revolving and 
reciprocating parts. 
rim. 
‘Rogers used the link motion in this country before I did ; 


_ buf he hung it from below. I hung my link above the centre, 


and had the suspension link the same length as the rocker 
arm, so that the link block would not slip at all. At that 
time I was trying to prevent the slipping of the block, but 
have found since that the slip is of very little consequence, 


The lead is poured into the hollow | 


| 
I remained there three years and then built | two inches, so far as the wear is concerned. A little motion 
| | the place I am at now. 


of that kind sometimes wears more than a long motion. 
“In staying the crown-sheets I found that the bolts that 


: I went down to Petersburg, Va., when I | go up through the crown-bars wereriveted, and I found that 
ew =o was working for Leach & Keith, and designed a mill, and 


they were so long they would leak. I thought the matter 
over and got up the plan which Iam now using. Everybody 
adopted it. They are now put on with a cone at the bot- 
tom. 

‘*T designed the arrangement of wedges in the jaws for 
locomotive driving boxes. I put a shoe next to the box and 
a wedge behind the shoe and between it and the frame, so 
that the wedge was out of sight. Rogers adopted that plan. 
After a while | found that it was not a good way to have a 
wedge on both sides; that the men on the road were careless 
and would shove one up too much, so I made one side of the 
frame straight, and put the shoe on it also straight, and put 
I now make both jaws straight. 
Then I put the wedge behind the shoe. Both the wedge and 
the shoe are tapered. The two together make a straight 
surface for the box. 

“In the full-sized engines I have built I have generally 
given seven-eighths lap, but on freight engines, which work 
I give a little lead at full 
stroke with the link. You do not want too much, for in 
time you getmorethan you 
need. Lap and lead in effect 
are allthe same thing. The 
only thing that made loco- 
motives run quick was the 
lap. The original slide-valve 
had no lap, and, of ‘course, 
they could not get rid of 
the steam, because it would 
not exhaust. The lap was 
what gave the lead to the 
exbaust. The lead has pre- 
cisely the same effect on the . 
exhaust as the original lap 
would have. That is the 
whole secret of the lead. 
They used to think that they 
must have a lead or else the 
engine would not run smart. 
It was not because it let the 
steam in quicker, but be- 
cause it let it out quicker. 

‘*Compression is a valu. 
able thing in a locomotive. 
The steam you catch in the 
cylinder there is not lost. It 
enters asa cushion to stop 
your piston, whereas if you 
did not have that your en- 
gine would go to pieces very 
quick. Itis all nonsense to 
say that the steam which 
fills the clearance spaces and 
the steam ports is lost. 
About the time that I com- 
menced to build locomotives 
they were all trying to get 
rid of the compression. 
You see it answers as a 
cushion, and leaves the pas- 
sages all full at high press- 
ure, so that you do not 
need any lead. Sometimes 
you get more pressure there 
than you have in the steam 
chest, and on that account 
you do not need any lead, 
In slow running engines you 
do not need so much lap 
and lead, because you have 
more time to exhaust and 
you hold your steam longer. 
For that reason, of late 
years, when I come to re- 
flect, I have given little if 
any lead on the link mo- 
tion, because in starting a 
train they want to hold on 
to the steam as long as they 
can. As soon as they begin 
to go quicker, they begin to 
cut off, and then they begin to have lead. 

“T built quite a number of engines with perforated sup- 
ply pipes and without a dome, excepting a smal] one for the 
whistle and safety valve. The plan worked very well. 

‘‘T am now making the top of the outside shell of the fire- 
box of boilers for double-truck engines flat, and staying the 
crown sheets direct to the flattened portion with straight 
stay-bolts. It is better than the common way of staying the 
crown sheet 

“TI am also overhauling the designs of my ordinary Amer- 
ican locomotive. I bagan some time ago and made new pat- 
terns for wheels, etc., and am making the engine generally 
heavier and stronger, larger bearings, etc. I am going to 
make the bearings for the driving-wheels 8 in. in diameter. 
I have been thinking of getting up a slab frame for the 18- 
in. cylinder engines. I have thougbt of making it a slab 
frame alongside the fire-box. I could then get 5 in. more 
width in the fire-box, but would have to put the springs 
below the frames. 

‘* I do not believe that there will be as great an increase 
in the size of locomotives during the next ten years as 


out, or rather some one else bought them out for | because if it slides at all, it is just as well to slide six inches as! there has been during the past ten years. I, think they are 
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making a mistake in building those large engines and in 
making such big wheels. 1 saw some on the Pennsylvania 
road, which I think have 6}¢ or 7 ft. driving-wheels. 

“| commenced building double-truck locomotives twelve 
years ago. I have an application now to build some engines 
like those that I made ten years ago. The first one which I 
made was the “ Janus,”* which had a double boiler and two 
sets of cylinders. It was the first oneI built, and probably I 
will never make another like it. You cannot 
make a practical engine on that plan. It is not 
possible to carry a sufficient supply of fuel and water. Such 
an engine should carry at least 4,000 gallons of water, and 
besides, you would have the whole weight of the two boilers, 
the machinery and the fuel and the cab andthe men all on 
twelve wheels. When the supply of water is exhausted, the 
weight on the wheels is of course very much diminished. 
Such an engine, if it carried a sufficient amount of water, 
would weigh ninety tons. 

“The next double-truck engine that U built was a little 

10x 15 engine, the ‘*Onward.”+ She was a narrow-gauge 
engine. When I got through with that, I made up my mind 
1 would never touch another, but after thinking it over I 
concluded there was something in that principle that could 
be worked out. The first steam-pipes which I used on these 
engines worked well, and Iam told are still working well, 
but [have made several changes since that time. A great 
feature of these engines is that youcan make the axle bear- 
ings for them just as large as you want, and the fire-box 
just as wide and boiler just as big as you want them. You 
are not obliged to get out of the way of anything. I have a 
fire-box now with 36 square feet of grate surface. You can 
make itany length you choose. 

‘The engines are also easy on the track. They seem to 
humor themselves to the track all through. If it has a de- 
pression here and an elevation somewhere else, they split 
the difference. They get all the weight of the boiler on the 
driving-wheels, although I now put aleading truck in front 
which takes a little of the weight off the driving-wheels. I 
use the Walschaert valve gear on engines with six driving- 
wheels, of which the axles are close together, and it is then 
difficult to get an ordinary link motion in. You are 
obliged to put in two or three levers and go over the axles 
with the eccentric rods. I made four such engines for the 
Calumet & Hecla mines. Afterwards I put on the Wals- 
chaert valve gear and told them I wished they would take 
that kind, and they did and have ordered several since. I 
now puta pair of leading wheels in front of the driving 
wheel truck. It protects the tires on roads where there are 
many curves. 

‘In a truck of that kind there is a good deal of overhang- 
ing weight. We balance that a little where there is no for- 
ward truck. We put a rocker in behind to hold down. 
which is connected with a spring so as to ease it. We put it 
into the *‘ Janus,” for instance. Fairlie had merely a slide. 
I thought that made too much friction, so I puton the bot- 
tom of this a box with stays to it and ends to it for the 
rocker to play in. It bears down on the frame. The weight 
of the cylinder pulls down the frame, and the arrangement 
I have described holds it up. The leading truck carries most 
of the weight of the cylinder. 

‘There is no difficulty in carrying as much water as we 
need in these engines. We can make the tanit wider than 
usual, for the reason that the cab is wider. We make the 
tank just as wide as the passenger cars. We use a six 
wheel truck. and journals 4!¢ in. in‘diameter by & in. long. 
We could put an eight-wheel truck under the tank if it was 
necessary. Ihave built more engines of that kind for nar- 
row than for wide-gauge roads. Their advantages are 
greater for narrow-gauge engines than for wide-gauge. I 
have built about thirty wide-gauge engines for one road. I 
should like to try a 4-ft. driving wheel and a_ four- 
wheel bogy upon passenger trains. I think we could make 
better time with a heavy train and standard engine with a 
5 ft. than with a 51¢ ft, wheel. 

‘** My principal business has been cotton machinery. At 
the time I commenced there was a little slackness in cotton 
machinery, and for that reason I took hold of locomotives. 
My locomotive business now is the meanest part of it and 
always was. I took an interest in it, and tell my friends 
that I got up locomotives for fun, but that it was the most 
expensive fun lever had. I made just enough money from 
my cotton machinery to pay for my losses on Jocomotives, 
Tam now doing a good deal of printing-press work, which 
is done by contract. Ihave nothing todo with the selling 
of them, and wish I could build locomotives in the same 
way. lnow employ about a thousand men in my shop: 
sometimes more, sometimes less. 

‘A great many men who start in the machine business 
fail. My own idea ofa machine shop is that the money 
made out of it is always made because the mechanical man- 
ager of it is sharper than other people. If heis not he 
will not make much money. I never knew a machine shop 


to make money the head of which was not a skillful me- ; 


chanic. To manage a machine shop a mechanical man with 
business qualifications is needed. Generally, the successful 
shops are those that start in a small way under some man who 
has brains and takes a fancy to machinery and works it up. 
l can name several of this kind. There were Whiton & Hill, 
of Provideace. There was a shop in Pawtucket managed by 
Brown. He was a machinist brought up to the vise. So 
was Hill and so was Corliss. But Corliss’ great suc- 
cess was largely due to Bancroft, who was a great 
mechanic. Bancroft was formerly a partner of William 
Sellers. Sellers was a very ingenious man. He was a clerk 
there in Providence at the same time, and he got to con- 


* Illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 4, 1871. 
+ Illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of Nov. 25, 1871. 
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juring about a sewing machine in his leisure hours and 
finally got in there as draftsman where Bancroft was. At 
last that shop was broken up and they went to Philadelphia. 
Bancroft came from Philadelphia and made some tools in 
Providence which were the first I ever saw that had any good 
workmanship in them. I have sold castings to William Sel- 
lers of tools that I got up. I could not get a planer worth 
a cent, and went to work and got some patterns and put 
some iron into them. Bancroft staid in business with Wil- 
liam Sellers until he (Bancroft) died. He built the first 
planer ever built in this country, 1 think. They imported 
an English one and built one exactly like it. I have it now- 
It goes with achain. It is not much use, butI keep it going.” 

A striking illustration of the ‘resourcefulness ” of Mr. 
Mason was related by Mr. Coleman Sellers, who, on hear- 
ing of the death of Mr. Mason, made the following state- 
meuts : 

“Tn all the early cotton mills, the translation of motion 
from the engine or water wheel to the line shafting was ef- 
fected by means of a vertical shaft transmitting its power 
to the horizontal shafts through a system of beveled wheels. 
The step under the vertical shaft was always a source of 
very great trouble. Regardless of all that had been known 
of friction being dep2ndent on weight and independent of 
surface, the custom then was to make very small steps 
under very large shafts and presumably to diminish 
the amount of friction. No upright shaft in 
any mill had been known to run cool, and it was a source 
of continual trouble. Mr. Mason, in thinking of how the 
difficulty might be overcome, conceived the idea of placing 
at the foot of the upright a disc of metal, of brass or iron, so 
large in diameter that the weight of the shaft, and the ma- 
chinery upon that shaft, pressing upon this disc of metal, 
should not exert more than 50 to 100]bs. pressure per square 
inch of surface, he arguing thatif the pressure per square inch 
was diminished upon the step by an increase of surface, the 
difficulty would be overcome, provided there was not a too 
great velocity of the surfaces in contact. Having had 
constant trouble with ove particular upright in a 
mill in New England, he prepared for that mill such 
astep. The disc which was at the bottom of the upright 
was, say 14 in. in diameter. It rested upon a sta- 
tionary plate, which was made to rock so as to 
accommodate itself to the overfall of the upper disc. The 
disc was crossed by two diametrically right-angled grooves, 
each half an inch wide. Through the centre of the lower 
block was drilled a hole with lateral holes passing into that 
to permit oil to flow in and pass up to the centre of the disc. 
The lower disc was then squared on the outside and sup- 
ported in a large cast-iron box, which would contain several 
bucketfuls of oil, burying these discs under the surface of 
the oil. Above this arrangement was placed a pillow block 
to hold the shaft in its position of rotation. The machinery 
looked so cumbersome that the proprietors of the mill re- 
fused, Mr. Mason said, to put it in, it wasso entirely con- 
trary to their ideas of what should be used in such a case. 
After the usual period of existence of the old-fashioned 
steps, the inevitable break-down came. It was then de- 
cided to place this new step of Mr. Mason's 
in and try it temporarily It was put into 
place and the mill started, when, to their astonishment, 
they found that the gate of the water-wheel need not be 
opened so wide as formerly—in other words, that very 
much less power was being consumed in friction than be- 
fore. This step of Mr. Mason’s, which he himself seemed to 
have given little thought to, afterwards was brought into 
the states further south and introduced into all the mills 
about Philadelphia; and I have seen steps that have been 
running under those uprights of the Gloucester mills for six- 
teen years taken out, and the tool marks upon thediscs were 
not even erased, so little had been the friction; the theory of 
the thing being that the oilis continually drawn up through 
the centre and spread over the disc by the centrifugal force 
of the revolution, and that, in point of fact, the two discs 
never touched each other, but worked upon a naturally 
formed bearing of oil.” 

The mechanical ingenuity of Mr. Mason and his skill in 
designing and constructing machinery were of such a high 
order, and they approximated so near to the artistic faculty, 
as to be almost identical with it. In the work he designed 
he observed the principle which Ruskin laid down with ref- 
erence to buildings, that ‘‘in the main we require of them, 
as from men, two kinds of goodness: first, the doing their 
practical duty well; then that they be graceful and pleasing 
in doing it,” and it may be said of him as the same writer 
said of builders, that what we have to admire is ‘the 
knowledge of all difficulties to be met, and of all means 
lof meeting them, and the quick and true fancy or 
invention of the modes of applying the means to 
the end.” The locomotives designed and built by 
Mr. Mason indicate at once that he understood _ thor- 
| oughly the practical purpose they had to serve, and the dif- 





| ficulties to be met, and their marvelous grace and heauty 
showed him to be a master of the means of meeting those 
difficulties and effecting his purposes. The work which he 
| did {always bore the indication of his consummate skill in 
| the adaptation of the simplest and most appropriate means 
| to the ends arrived at. 





His shops, the roof of his foundry, the tools and appliances 
| used in the shops, all bore the indication of his skill and 
| genius. Everything that he touched at once assumed a 
| symmetry entirely consistent with the purposes it was in- 
| tended to serve. The impression produced by bis locomo- 
| tives always vas, that they could not have been otherwise 
—that they were the result of some natural process of 
| growth or development, and the observer was apt to go 
away from them, as he would from a person dressed in en- 
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tirely good taste, without any distinct impression how the 
locomotive was constructed. 

Mr. Mason, under what to strangers sometimes appeared 
an austere manner, possessed a great deal of kind hearted- 
ness. The very qualifications which enabled him to succeed 
as he did, also indicated to him the deficiencies of those who 
aimed at success and sought his aid. With inefficiency he 
had little sympathy, but to persons of ability he would offer 
assistance in a sort of shy, deferential way, as though he 
considered it a favor for them to accept his help. 

He was very fond of the companionship of younger men 
than himself, who were congenial, and took an interest in a 
wide range of subjects outside of his own occupation. He 
was especially interested in art, and was a severe critic with 
littie patience with the careless work now so common 
among a class of young artists. If instead of devoting him- 
self to engineering and mechanics, he had chosen the career 
of an artist, his success would doubtless have been very great. 

Mr. Mason has left a large fortune. His wife died a few 
years ago. Two sons and a daughter survive him. 


Brooks’ Narrow-Gauge Locomotive. 





The accompanying illustrations are an elevation and half 
plan of an eight-wheel narrow-gauge locomotive, with 14 
by 18 in. cylinders, built by the Brooks Locomotive Works 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., and now in the Chicago Exposition 
We ‘expect to publish additional views and a copy of the 
specifications hereafter. 
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To Check Negligence in Trainmen. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your terrible and continuous list of train accidents strikes 
me, and the ten years’ schedule of accidents given by the 
British Board of Trade will be all of my text. It showsa 
steady decrease in some—I believe in all—of the most im 
portant causes, including negligence. To be sure, our rail- 
road system and the British are entirely different, both as to 
character and mileage, but in general there can be no doubt 
that if some simple plan can be adopted which would tend 
to increase the feeling of individual responsibility of the 
men, one very great inducement to accidents would be 
diminished, and the regularity and capacity of train 
movement correspondingly increased. 

In order to do this I would like to see some such system as 
the following applied. 

On the arrival of every train at division headquarters, 
each train hand should report separately and alone toa 
special officer, who should be an old conductor promoted, 
who would be familiar with what would be likely to happen 
on the road under all circumstances. He would have a few 
regular questions to be answered, and to which each man 
should sign his name. If any thing irregular happens, the 
officer would examine in regard to it, also as to the man’s 
physical condition, whether evidently worn out or not. To 
be sure a tendency to inform and gossip might appear, but I 
believe it could be regulated, and the record would be of use 
in many ways. If properly managed, I think it need not 
detain the men long. The office, to be sure, must be con- 
veniently situated, and the examining officer would have to 
be a marvel; but would not the system pay? I think it 
would, and that it might profitably he extended to station 
hands, 


The Uniformity Question. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The every day contest with the difficulties of interchange 
of freight cars, growing out of a lack of uniformity, as well 
as the thread-bare condition of the question, by discussion, 
leads to the discovery at least of one important fact, and it 
is this: Discussion alone can no more produce a standard 
construction for freight cars than the shadow of the rav:n’s 
wing could disturb the waters around the ark, but discus- 
sion goes on annually as though this delusion was cherished 
by many. 

So long as the world moves by law, and progress vields 
obedience to well-directed, earnest, systematic effort, it is 
idle to hope for improvement without a little creative energy, 
assisted by practical down-right earnest work, if permanent 
results are to be reached. 

It is admitted that the method of constructing freight 
cars stands about where it did 15 0r 16 years ago, terribly 
magnified by the increased number, and almost in proportion 
to the increase is the diversity of patterns, multiplied 
until the last report recorded over 300 varieties of brake-shoes 
in use, and the number steadily increasing (see circular of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Executive Committee published in 
the Railroad Gazette of May 18, for interesting reading). 
Consider for a moment the result. Each trunk-line road 
must provide patterns at an enormous cost, keep a large 
stock on hand, or suffer annoying delays and extra expense 
in procuring them from the road owning the car. 

The problem of to-day is not what it was fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, when a stray car excited as much curiosity 
among car-builders as a circus among the boys in a country 
village. To-day the wonderful progress in the interchange 
of traffic has practically annihilated individual ownership 
so far as the movement of freight by each company in its 
own cars is concerned. The problem, then, should be met 
on a broad and comprehensive plan, which shall comprise 
the question of construction as a whole throughout the en- 
tire country. 

This is a practical and economic question of the largest 
proportions. There wasa time—and it may not have gone 
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by yet—when the several shops on the same road each con- 
structed entirely different cars. Is there any reason or 
practical advantage in this? If it is good policy for each 
shop on a railroad to control and make its own plans for 
construction, then it is equally wise for the various trunk- 
line railroads (whose cars are interchanged as freely as cars 
from the different shops on the same road) to do the same 
thing. Do we realize the irresistible movement in the direc- 
tion of progress in agricultural pursuits and manufacturing 
interests, and the immense increase of traffic involved in 
the problem, and the increase of rolling stock required to 
meet the demand? (See editorial in the Railroad Gazette of 
May 18, 1883.) Emigration and the increase by birth will 
indicate to us something of what the future will do for the 
railroads in the way of an increased traffic and the multi- 
plying of difficulties in this direction, unless the evil ten- 
dencies which are the natural outcome of the present pro- 
miscuous system of construction are overcome by a wise 
and practical plan of action. 

Uniformity” in the first place would be a great source of 
economy; it would obviate delays in transit caused by brok- 
en parts, as then each company would always have pieces 
to immediately replace breakages; it would greatly reduce 
the stock to be carried by each company and the expense of 
patterns and keepiug spare parts which may now be re- 
quired, thus losing the cost to the company except a trifling 
return for the scrap. This is all wrong. Nobody denies 
this, and therefore nobody need discuss it. It is idle to in 
sist on discussing what no onedoubts ; equally idle to dis- 
cuss its economy, for every one admits it. 

it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of this question 
or to measure the influence the master car-builders may 
have in accomplishing its success. Gentlemen, the responsi- 
bility, by virtue of your position, rests with you; and to- 
day, the managers of railroads, under whose direction you 
are acting, are looking to you to see what you will do about 
it. Time has ripened this question, and it demands imme- 
diate attention. If acarcass lay at your door you would 
not assemble your neighbors together to discuss the matter 
of how to dispose of it, and then adjourn for future action. 
No, if it were pretty well rotted, the discussion would be 
short and the action vigorous. Well, this question repre- 
sents a careass pretty well rotted. What will vou do with 
it? 

Now, as the managers or master car-builders cannot, in 
mass, arrive at definite plans of action, they should select a 
committee or commission,conferring upon them such author- 
ity as they please; and they acting by representation may 
secure the aimed at result in # much shorter time than many 
suppose, and too without incurring additional expense. 

Ten years ago if a standard, uniform car had been 
adopted for all new construction and all renewals, the re- 
sult, to say the least, would be very gratifying to-day. 

Railroad interests in this direction are mutual, and com- 
bined effort alone can accomplish success. Without it, fail- 
ure is evident ; with it, success is possible. I understand 
the prejudices against such an infringement on the rights of 
individuality, but the people, in their sovereign power, do 
not exercise that power directly, but intrust it to those 
whom they select to administer the various departments of 
government. In line with this well-authorized practice 
for some time there has been established a Commissioner of 
Patents, whose services have been immensely valuable to 
the railroad interests; a Commissioner of Traffic, whose 
services are invaluable. Now, if combined effort is good 
in one department of railroad service, why, in the name of 
consistency, is it not in every department ¢ And I would 
suggest for the master car-builders’ immediate considera- 
tion the propriety of selecting a Commissioner of Car Con- 
struction and Renewals, for the purpose of barmonizing 
conflicting opinions and making plans, selecting the best 
features from the various forms now in use or otherwise, 
and combining them in one standard construction. 

With the present growth of our country in mind, it seems 
to me that there is scarcely a more important question in 
railroad enterprise than the one here presented, and not one 
with such possible economic proportions. 

The necessity for instant action on this questicn is so ap- 
parent it would seem that the Master Car-Builders’ Associa- 
tion, at its convention in June at Chicago, would appoint or 
recommend the appointment of some competent person or 
persons to immediately report plans and means by which 
this object may be secured with the least possible delay. 

NEw ENGLAND. 


Train Rules. 





IV. 
(Copyright, 1883, by the Railroad Gazette.) 

We now come to that part of our subject which may be 
called train rules proper, and which is, in some respects, the 
most important of all; and with the characteristic Yankee 
propensity to take the shortest cut to the central idea, over- 
riding all subsidiary matters, we would, doubtless, most of 
us decide that the conductor, being the most prominent 
figure in the every-day life of a railroad as seen from a 
short-range standpoint, ought to be the first official to claim 
our attention. And the conductor is, indeed, really as well 
as apparently second to none in importance; but, as a train 
must have a starting-point before it can start, and as a clear 
track is a prerequiste tv the running of a train, we must 
logically place the station agent before him. There are in 
this country so many roads that have one terminus at ‘‘a 
bush,” and the otber one on the tracks of another company, 
that at first thought a station agent does seem to be a rather 
useless ornament, except for selling tickets and building 
fires; but, though he may have few duties that can be called 
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important, their degree of importance is second to none. 


So many managers make a practice of throwing upon sta- | 


tion agents any and every kind of duty for which no other 
official has been provided, that an appropriate title would 
often seem to be *‘ man-of-all-work.” 

Before going into the details of train-running, however, 
I cannot forbear a word on one more question that is, strict- 
ly speaking, outside of our subject, but which bears so close- 
ly upon it that it ought to be mentioned. I refer to yard 
limits. Nearly or quite every code bas one or more rules in 
which it is necessary, or at least advantageous, to define the 
mits of station yards and to explain whatis meant by the 
“open road ;” but all that I have seen leave the matter more 
or less incomplete. Some leave each engineman to decide 
for himself where the *‘yard” leaves off and the ‘troad” be- 
gins; others name a certain number of feet or rods from the 
outermost switch, which is nearly as bad; others limit the 
yard to the space ‘‘within the switches,” which in most 
cases gives too little room and in seme much more than is 
necessary (as regards rules for reducing speed); still others 
seem to convey a vague impression that the whole road is 
“yard”, and that an engineman must never run so fast but 
that he can if necessary send a man forward on foot to 
straighten all ‘‘crooked” switches, etc.: and so on. The 
placing of posts (to indicate the limits at yards) at such dis- 
tance from the station as it is found necessary in practice 
to use the track for switching, etc isso cheap and simple a 
remedy, for all this uncertainty, and makes it so much 
easier to contract intelligible rules that I have assumed, for 
the purposes of this discussion, that all managers who care 
for sensible rules have put the plan in practice; and I have 
written accordingly. 

In the following ‘instructions to station agents” the 
first four rules may be regarded as class a; numbers 20, 21, 
22, 33, 38, 89 as classb; number 37 as class c, and num- 
bers 23 to 32, inclusive, and 34, 35, 36 as class d. 


TO STATION AGENTS 

16. You must see that each of your subordinates is 
familiar with such of these rules as concern his duties. 

17. You are expected to have care for the general in- 
terests of the company at your station (in the absence of 
any higher officer) and to perform any reasonable service 
in connection therewith that may be required by any 
ofticer of the company. 

18. Your duties in the passenger, ticket and baggage 
departments are to be performed under the direction of 
the General Passenger Agent. 

19. Your duties in the freight department are to be 
performed under the direction of the General Freight 
Agent. 

20. You must keep constantly at hand in your office, 
ready for use without delay, three bright red flags, two 
red lanterns, one white lantern and six torpedoes. 

21. Each switch onthe main track must be lighted 
every day at sunset, or as near that time as practicable, 
though never more than fifteen miuutes /ater, and the 
lights must be extinguished in the morning as soon 
after dayhght as practicable. The lamps must be kept 
on the switches during the day. 

Each lamp must be so placed on the switch that it will 
show to the approaching engineman a green light when 
the switch is set for the main track, and a red light 
when it is set for any otber track. 

22. Whenever you have charge of a red flag or light 
you must be careful not to exhibit it unnecessarily, or to 
any engineman whom it is not intended to stop, except 
as mentioned in rule 35, 

23. The clock at your station and all watches carried 
by employés who may have anything to do with trains 
or switches, must be compared by telegraph daily with 
the standard time. 

24. Inany matter involving the safety of a train or 
obstruction of track, or where an error in time would 
be liable to be dangervus, the time must be observed 
from at least two time-pieces: you must never depend 
upon one watch or clock alone. 

25. Ten minutes before each train is due at your 
station you must personally see that the switches con- 
nected with tbe track on which it is to travel are in 
proper position, except in cases in which the division 
superintendent authorizes this duty to be performed by 
some other person. 

26. Ten minutes before each first or second-class, and 
five minutes before each third, fourth or fifth-class train 
is due to arrive, you must see if the track on which the 
expected train is to travel is clear; if it is not, the 
proper signal must be exhibited to stop any approaching 
train, and if the expected train is of the first or second 
class, the signal must be sent at least [half a mile] from 
the obstruction, as trains of these classes are liable to 
come at full speed. 

This rule, however, is not intended to place upon you 
any responsibility for the protection of trains in charge 
of conductors which may bein your yard. Each con- 
ductor protects his own train. 

27. When you come on duty in the morning, or at 
any time when you cannot Jearn from your own record 
what trains (if any) are due, you must learn by tele- 
graph or otherwise from a trustworthy source what 
right you have to the track before you obstruct the 
passage of trains, bearing in mind that even when tie 
regular trains have all passed it isimportant to know 
what signals (if any) they carried for following trains. 

28. Whenever you turna switch off from the main 
track you must stay by it and know personally that 
it 1s set back at the proper time. 

29. You must not allow any train to follow any other 
train within five minutes, unless authorized by the time 
table to do so. 

30. You must not allow any train to follow a train 
carrying passengers within ten minutes unless autbor- 
ized by the time-table to do so. 

31. Whenever a train is followed within twenty tnin- 
utes by another which travels faster, you must see that 
the engineman of the faster train knows that the slower 
train is immediately ahead of him. 

32. You must not allow any train to precede a train 
of a higher class unless it shall be able, by running 
at a proper speed, to reach the next station ten minutes 
before the said higher class train shall be due at such 
station. 

33. In the preceding rule ‘‘next station” means the 
the next place where the train in question can be set 
off clear of the higher class train; and ‘* proper speed” 
shall be understood to mean as follows, viz: 

For an engine without train or with one or two cars, 
not over....miles an hour; for a passenger train not 
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over....miles an hour; for gravel or other working 
trains with ordinary eight wheel cars, not over....miles 
an hour; with four-wheel dump cars, uot over.... 
miles an hour; for a freight train not over....miles an 
hour; for any train with an engine running backward, 
not over....miles an hour; for any train with an engive 
pushing, not over....miles an hour. 

34. Whenever you receive an order to run a train in 
variation of the rules you must, before acting on it, get 
the assurance of the person giving it that your under- 
standing of it is correct. 

35. When an order for a certain train is received by 
you before the arrival of the train, the proper signal for 
stopping it must at once be fixed ina position where it 
can be seen both by the approaching engineman and 
from your office: and the signal must be watched by a 
competent person until the train for which it is dis- 
played shall arrive. If, in the meantime, a train shall 
arrive which it is not intended to hold, the signal must 
be left in its position, and the engineman informed that 
he is not to be governed by if. 

36. You are to keep a record of the time of arrival 
and departure of all trains that enter or leave your 
yard, and if there aretwoor more main tracks, the 
record must show which one the train travelson. It 
must also show the number of the train, the number of 
the engine, and against each engine number, whether 
or not any red or green signal is carried in front. Ex- 
cept at stations where all trains stop, the record must 
show whether the train stops or not. Atsuch times as 
your station is regularly left with no person in charge, 
this rule may be suspended. 

37. Whenever any obstiuction or defect of the track 
is known to you, you must, to the extent of your power, 
do whatever may be required to secure the safety of 
trains, even though it may not be strictly within your 
province to do so. 

38. You must pet promptly to the officer in charge 
of the repairs of buildings any defect in buildings or 
platforms that is dangerous to life or limb, or likely 
soon to become so. 

39. You must report by wire to the proper car-inspec- 
tor any disabled car left at vour station. 

The first direction to agents, although in some respects a 
reiteration of the general rule requiring responsibility for 
subordinates, seems to be not out of place here, especially as 
it can be inserted without distracting attention from any 
other subject. As an additioval caution to agents not to 
entertain the erroneous idea that switchmen, etc., are not 
expected to read the rules at all, it would doubtless often 
be useful). Of course in a system requiring every employé to 
be familiar with a// the rules it would be superfluous. 

The subject touched upon in Rule 17 is looked at, of 
course, in various ways by different managers. Some want 
their agents to confine themselves in dealing with the pub- 
lic strictiy to the routine duties incident to the freight and 
passenger business ; to be merely a ‘‘ clerk in charge,” as 
the Erglish term it; others seem to regard each station 
agent asa sort of district representative of the manage- 
ment, capable of doing almost anything, from buying 
wood-lots and raising trees for sleepers to ‘ bossing” local 
pvlitical caucuses. I have mentioned this rule because it 
seems to meet the prevailing sentiment among managers, 
as shown by their rules, but I doubt whether it is of much 
value. Agents can frequently be of material service to 
their employers in matters outside of regular station-work, 
but those who require a geueral rule to compel them to ren” 
der such service would be of doubtful service, either in or 
out of their regular routine. 

Rule 20 has one word not generally inserted in such a 
rule, but the larg. number of flags of a piratical hue that 
may be seen on many roads would seem to render it not 
only very appropriate to use such a word, but also highly 
desirable to bave division superintendents and train-mas- 
ters bright enough to enforce the rule. These remarks ap- 
ply with still more force to brakemen’s and engineer’s 
flags. A black flag is literally an emblem of death, with a 
vengeance, when its blackness (and consequent obscurity) 
leads a train to destruction. 

The tendency which will be found to exist in a good many 
switchmen’s minds, to indulge in the habit of lighting switch 
lamps whenever it happens to be most convenient, say one, 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon, is sufficient reason for 
a rule on the subject, and where lamps are made with mov- 
able glasses the last clause of the rule (21) as written above’ 
is often useful. 

The rule numbered 22 is more frequently than otherwise 
addressed simply to trainmen with reference to covering 
tail-lights when the train is standing on a siding, but if it is 
worthy of insertion at all it deserves to b2 made more 
general in its application. 

The necessary periodical examination of switches is a 
matter in which there is much laxity of discipline, and the 
writer is fully aware that the evil is not to be remedied by 
any more words. Doubtless nearly every locomotive run- 
rer who ever ran over a misplaced switch by bis own care- 
lessness would say tbat he had kept on his guard and had 
found that particular switch in its right position hundreds 
or thousands of times: and this monotonous familiarity 
certainly helped to breed the contempt that finally caused 
him, unconsciously, to decide that it was not worth while to 
look at that particular switch at that particular time. The 
same considerations apply to the case of a station agent or 
subordinates, required continually to do a thing which 
seems unnecessary, and which a/most always entails no evil 
consequences if neglected. The rule (25) as above written 
is more rigid than those found in most codes, but is inserted 
here as a suggestion of one way in which, perhaps, the pres- 
ent practice may be improved upon. It certainly seems 
necessary that each switch should be in charge of some one 
person, and that if the station agent, properly or improp- 
erly, delegates the duty to subordinates the superior officer 
should know it. 

Rule 26 is generally put in the form of a positive order to 
have the track clear; but as any tendency toward careless- 
ness about detaining trains unnecessarily is an evil that is 
always cur ed, whenever it shows itself, without reference 
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to the standing rules, and as the main point seems to be to 
secure safety in case the track is obstructed, the rule as 
written above seems more to the point. 

The distance a red flag should be sent is a question not 
necessary to be discussed here. I have inserted a pbrase 
quite commonly used, but do not pretend to decide as to its 
correctness. This rule being for the guidance of agents in 
switcbing and other station work, the last clause seems botb 
necessary and proper. Too many individuals responsible 
for the same thing is in many cases as bad as too few. Other 
considerations suggested by this rule will be alluded to 
hereafter. 

Rule 27 is one which is frequently omitted, and where 
used is often addressed to trackmen only. If good for them 
it is good for all, and thinking it not poor enough to discard 
entirely, I mention it here, and have also refered to it ina 
modified form under the head of instructions to conductors, 
enginemen and section-masters. 

tules 29 to 33, inclusive, with Rule 36, cover a subject 
which is touched upon or hinted at in nearly every code, but 
which at the same time is nearly always left at loose ends. 
It seems to be always assuined that conductors and engine- 
men are to get their information from station agents, and 
yet the latter are frequently left without regulation in the 
matter. And where rules are made, the clause which I 
have numbered 30 is generally the only one that is specifi- 
cally stated. I have added numbers 31, 32 and 33 simply 
because the previous ones seemed incomplete without them. 
If agents are to do anything toward maintaiving interval 
of time between trains, they ought todo enough so as to 
have an intelligent interest in doing it as well as possible. 
Rules 32 and 33 appear complicated, but it will be observed 
that each agent, knowing the distance and running time to 
the stations next to him either way, can, in practice, have 
the proper rules for use at his station all arranged before- 
hand, so that there is no stopping to compute the minutes 
on every occasion requiring the application of the rule. 

The above is all written, of course, with reference to the 
great majority of roads, which depend on the unaided 
brains of the employés to secure the desired safety ; but, as 
greatly simplifying the application of these or any similar 
rules, and as being the next best thing to the block system, 
at least on double-track roads, the writer is in favor of the 
introduction of a little machinery (to speak technically) to 
reinforce the human element. I refer to the system of bul- 
letins, such as isin use on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford road, by which each engineman, whether he stops 
or not, can, at each station, read from the board (or block; 
with figures carved upon them) the exact time the last train 
preceded him and also learn the grade of the train. It will 
be seen at once that this regular posting of the time of every 
train, tends to eliminate some of the elements of uncertainty, 
The writer is not advised as to whether or not this system is 
patented * ; possibly the fact that it is not may account for 
its not being ‘‘ pushed ” and so more generally used ! 

Rule 34 is usually issued only in the regulations for dis- 
patching by telegraph, but as it embodies an important 
principle, it rightfully belongs in the general rules, and 
would be both appropiate and important, even on a road not 
using a telegraph line. 

The same considerations apply to Rule 35, 

Rule 837, being merely a reminder of the importance of 
general rule No. 1, would perhaps do as little good as any of 
those cited here; but, judging from the double and triple 
safeguards that we find in all kinds of codes, in the shape of 
repetition, etc., this rule is at least fashionable. 

The supervisor of buildings and the master car-builder (or 
ear inspector) having each but a word to say to station 
agents, the superintendent’s code seems to be an appropriate 
place in which to say that word. I have therefore inserted 
rules 38 and 39 as above. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Locomotive Chimney for Burning Anthracite Coal. 


The engravings represent a form of chimney and the ar- 
rangement of exhaust nozzles and petticoat pipe which is 
used on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The grating 
used at the top is made of cast iron and is shown in an en- 
larged scale in fig. 2. This is covered with wire netting, as 
shown in fig. 1. The engravings show the construction so 
clearly that no further description is needed. 


The Increased Efficiency of Railways for the Trans- 
portation of Freight. 





Mr. Wm. P. Shinn last year collected material for a pa- 
per on this subject, to be published in the forthcoming re- 
port of Joseph Nimmo, Jr.,Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
on the Internal Commerce, by whose permission it was 
presented to the American Society of Civil Engineers 
at a meeting held Dec. 20 last, and published in the 
Transactions of the Society. Mr. Shinn cites the ton- 
mileage of three trunk lines, the New York Central, the 
Erie and the Pennsylvania, to show that there is increased 
efficiency in carrying freight, giving the aggregate of 
these three roads in four different years, and the percentage 
of increase over the ton-mileage of 1860 is as follows: 

1860. 1870. 1880. 1881. 
Ton-miles 627,477,805 2,682,603,465 7,485,.734.038 8,263,038,412 
a} 328 1,093 1,217 

He cites the growth of population and in the production 
and exports of some leading staples to show what has con- 
tributed this growth of traffic, and says: 

‘* The means by which this rapid increase in efficiency bas 





This system has been in use on the New Haven road at least 
3 years, so that the patent, if it ever was patented, must have ex- 
pired.—Ep. RalLroaD GAZETTE 





been developed may be considered under two general heads, 
viz.: 


Osetra in the physical condition of the railroads, 
such as: 

‘1. Improved track or ‘permanent way,’ including 
bridge superstructure. 

= z Additional sidings, and second, third and fourth 
tracks. 

‘3. Increased capacity and strict classification of loco- | 
motives. 

“4, Increased capacity of freight cars. 

‘*5. Additions to terminal facilities. 

‘‘Tmprovements in the administration, such as: 

‘*6, Improved methods of signaling. | 

“7, Running locomotives ‘ first in, first out,’ and running 
freight trains at higher rates of speed. 

**8. Consolidation of connecting lines under one manage- 
ment by purchase, lease, amalgamation or otherwise. 

“9. Running freight cars through from point of pro- 
duction to tidewater without trans-shipment. j 

**10. Issuing through bills of lading (or freight contracts) | 
from Western pvints of shipment to Atlantic and European 
ports.” 

The chief element in the improvement of permanent way, 


Mr. Shinn says, has been the introduction of Bessemer steel 








in 1871-72 the standard freight engine exerted a tractive 


| force of 12,500 to 14,000 lbs, as measured by the dyna 


nometer (starting at very slow speed), and drew 18 loaded 
ears over the Pittsburgh Division; its present :tandard 
freight engine pulls by the dynanometer 20,500 lbs. and 
draws 28 loaded cars over the Pittsburgh Division (The 
average weight per driving-wheel, however, has increased 


| only from 9,166 to 9,925 Ibs., the new engines having eight 
| and the old ones but six driving-wheels.) 


Mr. Shinn cites the following average freight train loads 
(in tons) as illustrating the greater power of recent locomo- 
tives: 

1867. 1870. 1875. 1880. 1881. 





Ss ar 219 218 
Serer 134 218 218 
Penn.: 
Main line east - — “one 283 287 
ss both ways sen 112 128 184 186 
P&E. Div. ......:0 isan 118 164 266 0=— 275 
P..F.W.&C 102.8 pies Rafe 160.3 171.5 


Showing an average increase of about two-thirds since 
1870 and 1875. 
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LOCOMOTIVE CHIMNEY FOR 


Used on Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


rails, which has been accompanied by improved joints, bet- | 
ter ballast, alignment and drainage. He estimates that by 
the introduction of steel the cost of ‘‘keeping up track” 
and “renewals of rails” is reduced from 40 to 60 per cent. 

A large increase in second tracks and sidings has taken 
place in the Middle States especially, but Mr. Shinn shows 
the enormous traffic capacity of a single track road by cit- 
ing the experience of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago, which in 1881, with 468.3 miles of road, 74.3 of sec- 
ond track and 184.8 of sidings and yard tracks, had 10,252, - 
914 train-miles, equal to 30.14 each way daily over the | 
whole length of the road, 5.89 of which were passenger 
trains. | 
Improved locomotive capacity is attributed principally to 
steel rails which have made it possible for heavier engines | 
to run without rapidly destroying the track. In 1863-65 | 
Mr. John B. Jervis, to prevent the rapid destruction of the 
60-lb. iron rails then on the Fort Wayne road, introduced | 


Ibs, on the driving wheels, and hauling 12 to 16 loaded cars, 
and this change proved an improvement; but on the present 


steel tracks of the road the standard freight engine has | 
18x 22 in. cylinders and 54,000 lis. on the drivers, and | 


hauls 22 to 24 loaded cars. Ontb Pennsylvania Railroad 








locomotives for freight service lighter than those previously 


used, the new ones having 14x 22 in. cylinders and 31,000 











. 
BURNING ANTHRACITE COAL. 
Wa. Woopcocn, Master Mechanic. 


The effect of the improved truck on locomotive repairs is 
thus illustrated by the following statement of the cost of 
repairs per 100 miles run on the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
five different years, as follows : 

1865. 1870. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
$16.65 $9.13 $5.30 $7.02 $6.02 

(Mr. Shinn neglects to note that the price of gold aver- 
aged about 158 in 1865 and 115 in 1870, and the gold cost 
in those years was thus, $10.54 and $7.94, which better 
represents the difference from the cost of late years than the 
$16.65 and $9.13 of the currency cost.] 

From this point we copy Mr. Shinn’s paper in full : 


By strict classification of locomotives, much greater ef- 
ficiency is reached with the same number. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company vow has practically but two 
classes of freight locomotives. 

4. Increased Capacity of Cars.—For many years, say 
from 1855 to 1876, the standard capacity of freight cars was 
20.000 Ibs., although much more was frequently loaded on 
acar. About 1877 afew cars were built to carry 20,000 
Ibs., and since 1879 the standard freight cars built for the 
principal east and west lines of railroad have been con- 
structed to carry 40,000 Ibs. Iam informed that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Comvany has ordered the construction of 
some cars having 50,000 lbs. capacity. This increased 
capacity is obtained by using a somewhat heavier car 
body, or “cargo box,” with slightly heavier axles and jour- 
nals, The comparative weight of a standard Pennsylvania 
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Railroad box car, with its load, in 1870 and 1881, was as 
follows, viz.: 


Load 

Weight of Weight of per cent. 

car. load. Total. of total. 
OR Ler ee 20,5 20,000 40,500 46.38 
St PEs vcd ivecenaporn 22,00) 40,600 62,000 64.52 
FRUTORES. 2 000000. 060% 1,500 20,000 22,500 15.14 


The benefit both in efficiency and economy of cost from 
an increase of 30 percent. in the proportion borne by the 
‘‘ paying load” to the ‘‘totai load” is too obvious for com- 
ment. 

The following statement shows the average tonnage of 
freight per loaded car on the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway for several 
years: 

1867. 1877. 1878. 1880. 1881. 
Pomea. B.D... <vssevs scceas 10.15 10 34 11.55 12.31 
P., We We. & Grcsccscvics ee. | seneny ae 9.75 10.45 

This average includes many cars only partially loaded 
with loeal freight; the Pennsylvania Railroad has a large 
loeal traftic, which is shipped in full car-loads, thus increas- 
ing their average load, which shows a steady and commend- 
able advance, due to the increased use of cars of greater 
¢e ipacity. 

5. Increase in Terminal Facitities.—These consist of 
depots and yards for receiving, loading, discharging and 
delivering freight, in yards and tracks for storing cars and 
switching, and.in floats and lighters for transfer of cars and 
freight, grain elevators, stock yards, etc., which have been 
more than doubled in the aggregate since 1870. The 
increase is still going on, and the expenditure for additional 
terminal facilities will long continue to be a promivent item 
10 the “ Construction” or “ Betterment” account. 

Considering next the improvements in administration, we 
have : 

6. Improved Methods of Signaling.—The “ block system,” 
which has been in use abroad for many years, was first 
adopted in this country on a large scale on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It consists in a division of 
the road into sections or ‘‘ blocks” from one to five 
miles in length, having signal stations at each end 
thereof, whereby but one train is allowed upon any 
block.at one time, and a following train is forbidden to 
enter a block until the preceding train has passed the next 
signal station and the fact has been reported back. Freight 
trains are sometimes allowed to follow on the same block, 
under restrictions as to time, being kept five or more min- 
utes apart. 

A complete system of block signals is absolutely necessary 
to the safe and effective working of a crowded track, and 
the adoption of the automatic electric signal, by which 
blocks or sub-blocks may be made every mile or half mile, 
will render railway travel much safer, and greatly increase 
the effective capacity of the lines. 

The subject of ‘block signals” and “interlocking switches” 
has received much more attention in England than in this 
country. and the writer was told in 1876 of a‘‘ junction” in 
the North of England (what we calla *‘crossing”) which 
was traversed by 720 trains daily, an average of a train 
every 2 minutes, day and night. The Metropolitan (under- 
ground) Railway of London is a conspicuous example of an 
enormous traffic conducted with absolute safety under very 
unfavorable conditions by the use of a complete system of 
block signals. 

7. Running Locomotives ** First in, first out.” and Run- 
ning Freight Trains at Higker Speed.—During the early 
history of railroads, it was considered essential to economy 
that freight trains should be limited to a very low rate of 
speed, and until recently they bave been generally “ sched- 
uled” at a speed of 10 to 12 miles per hour, and limited to 
15 miles per hour as a maximum speed. 

The late J. Edgar Thomson, as President_of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, in his annual report for 1867, referring to 
the proposed construction of a low grade line for reaching 
economy in freight traffic, said: ‘‘ The speed of the freight 
trains should not exceed an average of 6 miles per hour.” 
When we reflect that this is but one-half faster than a man 
can walk, and at this speed nearly twice as many engines 
and one-half more cars will be needed than would be 
required if the traffic were moved at an average of 12 miles 
per hour, its adoption seems absurd; and yet Mr. Thomson 
was high authority, and with the iron-rail tracks and wooden 
bridges then in use, high s was very destructive to the 
superstructure. But with better ‘‘ permanent way” and 
iron bridges, higher speed became possible, and freight 
trains are now scheduled at from 15 to 20 miles per hour.* 

Until quite recently, every locomotive had its regular 
“engineer,” and when he slept the locomotive was idle. 
This was changed on the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad some eight or ten years since, with but 
indifferent success, by the adoption of the rule of “first in, 
first out,” both for locomotives and crews, so that the next 
crew in order takes the next engine in order, and by having 
many more crews than locomotives, nearly 50 per cent. 
more service is got from the latter, with less deterioration 
caused by frequent alternations of heating and cooling. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Compauy, after carefully 
a with it on their Middle Division, adopted it 
for their whole line in 1878, and the benefits of this system 
were shown by its results in 1879, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to Schedule E, giving the average miles run per annum 
by freight locomotives on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the average number of tons of freight hauled by each from 
1870 to 1881. 

It shows as the average of all divisions : 


Miles Average 

Per locomotive: run. ton-mileage. 
Ce, Srerrrrrrerr teers r rere 19,244 2,100,000 
In 1878........ccceesccececcee soceee 20,000 3,000,000 
OD re errr err 24,855 4,200,000 
ie ) Gewerererrrr Terre rrr rt 27,044 5,100,090 


—an increase in mileage of 38 per cent., and in effective ser- 
vice of 150 per cent., from 1870 to 1881. Of course, much of 
this latter increase is due to the useof more powerful engines 
and better cars, as before stated. 

8. Consolidation of Connecting:Lines Under One Manage- 
ment.—This has changed in a wonderful degree the condi- 
tion of our “railway system,” and greatly to the improve- 
ment of its efficiency. Where in 1860 it was rarely that 
500 miles of railroad were under one management, now 
from 1,000 to 8,000 miles in one organization is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Schedule F shows the length of roads and the gross earn- 
ings in 1881 of 11 of the principal systems, from which it 
will be seen that the 3 ‘trunk line” systems controlled 
10,113 miles of railroad, being 10.7 per cent. of the total 
mileage for which earnings were reported in Poor’s Manual 
for 1881, and their aggregate gross earnings were $155,371,- 
8388, or 21.4 per cent. of the total earnings reported for 
1881; while the 11 systems indicated had 35,808 miles of 
road, or 37 tad cent. of the mileage for which earnings 
were reported for 1881; and their aggregate earnings were 





* The experiments of Mr. P. H. Dudley with his “ dynagraph " 
car show that a speed for freight trains of 18 miles per hour 
requires less power aud is more economical of fuel than a slower 
rate of speed, 





$309,522,977, or 42.7 per cent. of the total earnings re- | 
ported. 

The amount of negotiations, disputes, delays and general 
friction saved by having but 11 parties in control of these 
lines instead of 100, can scarcely be estimated, and this has 
been a potent factor in bringing about increased efficiency. 

9. Running Cars Through from Point of Production to 
Tide-water Without Transhipment.—This has become quite 
a general practice with shipments produced east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the products of the states and territories 
west of; the Mississippi are rarely transhipped 
more than once before reaching tide-water. Grain from 
Chicago and St. Louis is shipped all-rail, not only to the 
principal cities of the Atlantic seaboard, but to the points of 
consumption in the interior of all the Middle and New 
England States. The delays incident to transhipment are 
great drawbacks to the effiective use of curs, and as well by 
the saving in cost as by the avoidance of these delays has 
transportation been facilitated and railroad efficiency been 
increased. 

10. Issuing Through Bills of Lading from Western 
Points of Shipment to Atlantic and European Ports by 
making the tra:.sportation contracts definite to the distant 
market, and providing a basis for raising money on the 
shipments, has greatly aided the development of our export 
trade, and thus added to railroad efficiency. It is now 
cu-tomary to ship grain and other products from Chicago 
and other Western trade centres to Liverpool, Glasgow and 
other foreign ports, and the through rate for transportation 
being known, the quotation of foreign markets regularly ' 
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GRATING FOR ANTHRACITE COAL 


cabled becomes the basisof daily transactions requiring rail- 
road facilities for their consummation. 

With all the recorded increase in railway efficiency, there is 
still a demand, during every busy seasion, for more transpor- 
tation facilities; from mine and mill, from quarry and field, 
the cry is: **‘ Cars! cars ! more cars !” So persistent has been 
this cry, from every quarter and pitched in every key, that 
it is not surprising that the railway managers have come to 
mistake the collateral symptons for the disease. Tie manu- 
facturer or other producer realizes only that he wants cars 
in which to load his product ; its transportation to destina- 
tion does not so much concern him, hence his cry for ‘‘cars.” 
Yet the writer ventures the opinion, and not fer the first 
time, that what is needed is not so much * more cars” as 
more movement of cars. 

Freight blockades have been much more common of late 
than they were ten years ago, and they indicate clearly 
that the cars are in excess of the facilities for their move- 
ment, whether of engines, tracks, yards or other terminal 
facilities. 

While the increase of these must continue, the advances 
most needed are in mechanical details and in methods of ad- 
ministration, looking to obtaining a larger average mileage 
from the freight cars in use. 

Just as the reiterated demand for carsleads to the conclu- 
sion that the building of additional cars will remedy the 
complaint, so, when blockades occur, the railway managers 
are led to conclude that more yard tracks will remedy that 
evil. It is as if a man with aggravated dyspepsia, finding 
his system suffering from a lack of nutrition, should take 
more food; and then, having his stomach uncomfortably 
full, should conclude that he needed more stomach. 

A blockade of freight is a traffic indigestion, and the 
remedy is not in more cars, but in less; not in more tracks 
to stand cars on, but in fess standing cars. When cars are 
in trains, moving on the main tracks, they seem to dis- 
appear, and cease to be a cause of embarrassment; and in 
that direction lies the remedy. 

It remains, then, to consider what is needed to apply the 
remedy and make it efficacious. 
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In proof of the statement that the greatest defect is in the 
movement, I will adduce the following facts, showing the 
decrease in their average movement that has taken place 
since 1868 and 1876, The facts in this regard are noteasily 
accessible, as many railway companies keep no record of 
freight car mileage; many of those that keep such record 
make no separation of the mileage of theirown from that of 
foreign cars; while but few make any mention of it in their 
reports. 

By the courtesy of the officers of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Lam enabled to present the following comparison of 
average miles run by cars owned by that company, they 
having furnished me with the data for the mileage of Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Company cars 
during the twelve months ending June 30th, 1882, and of 
their Union Line cars in 1876 to 1882, while from a report 
made _ by myself while connected with the Pittsburgh, 
Fort{Wayne & Chicago Railway I get the data for 1868, 


MILES RUN BY PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO RAILWAY 


CARS. 

During 1868: Average, 14,923 miles. Per secular day, 47.67 
1881-"2 . 11,806 “ T ‘“* 37.72 
Decrease, 21 percent., 5.117 “* = ” 9.95 


Tris decreased average mileage isin the face of better 
facilities in an important resvect for making an increase; 
for in 1868 tbe Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago cars 
were not run east of Pittsburgh, while since 1870 they have 
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LOCOMOTIVE CHIMNEY. 


run to the Atlantic seaboard cities, giving them maximum 
runs of nearly double the length of those of 1868. 


MILES RUN BY UNION LINE CARS, 
No. 


Average Per secu- 

of cars. miles. lar day. 
1876 3,983 27.811 88.85 
1877 . 3,800 22,658 72.42 
i RR err 3,828 24,672 78.82 
BPM iteset cu vicunkeake 4,052 24.904 79.57 
ern 4,689 19,359 61.85 
Bis dackéa shadwatsan<d Gee 16,788 53 64 
asters sk, tenmieoecresee 6,041 for8 mo’s 9,353 44.82 


These figures show that during 1877, ’8 and ’9, when 
the number of cars remained nearly statiovary, the average 
mileage did not change materially, while with the steady 
inerease in the number of cars from 1880 to 1882 there is a 
more than correspondingly decreased average mileage. 
While the number of cars in the years 1879, ’80, ’81 and 
*82 were respectively as 1, 1.16, 1.44 and 1.49, the average 
of miles run per secular day in 1879 bore to that of 1880, 
*81 and ’82 respectively, the proportion of 1.29, 1.48 and 
1.77 tol. 

It is not, however, to be inferred that these facts indicate 
cause and effect exactly,'‘but they do indicate that from some 
cause which must be remediable, the average movement of 
cars has decreased more rapidly than the average number has 
increased, sothat in the case of the Union Line the aggregate 
miles run in 1879 with 4,C52 cars is greater than the aggre- 
gate movement in 1882 with 6,041 cars, estimating the 
movement in 1882 on the basis of the figures given for eight 
months, viz. : 

In 1879 4,052 cars made mileage of........... 100,911,133 
** 1882 6,041 = estimated mileage of. 84,752,667 





Increase in cars 2.011 Decrease in miles...... .... 16,158,466 
vi ” 49 per cent. = a 1 
- “ a. °° ee 
It is claimed by the officers of some of the railroads en- 
gaged in the movement of these cars that the decreased 
movement is due mainly to two causes, viz. : 
1. The greater extent to which Union Line cars are used 


| in local traffic. 
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2. The use of the cars in transporting coal and coke west- 
ward ; whereas they formerly ran westward empty. 

That both of these causes have operated to produce the 
effect referred to cannot be doubted; but they do not and 
cannot account for all, nor nearly all, the decrease. 

In 1868 the mileage of empty cars on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway was but 17.4 per cent. of 
the total car mileage, and in 1881 it had beew reduced to 
13.2 per cent.; but in 1868 the local traffic of the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway was done almost 
wholly in Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago cars, while in 
1881 much of it was done in Union Line and other cars. 
Yet the average miles run by Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago cars decreased since 1868, as stated, 21 per cent. 
Again, this decreased movement has arisen in the face of 
greatly increased capacity of locomotives, greatly increased 
average movement of locomotives and greatly increased de- 
mand for transportation. To what, then, the great de- 
crease is due, and how it is to be remedied so that the aver- 
age movement of all freight cars shall be, as it can and 
should be, at least fifty (50) miles per day, and of “line 
cars,” such as the *‘ Union Line,” at least seventy-five (75) 
miles per day, is what [ propose to show, under the follow- 
ing heads : 


Ist. The neeessity for more main tracks, which can be | 


met gradually by the extension of sidings and | 
the building of sections of additional main tracks. | 
This is generally appreciated by the officers of the! 


transportation departments and receives attention if the 
financial condition of the company admits. 


2d. A need that is more frequently neglected is that of | 


more locomotives, Of course, much more can be done with 
the existing motive power of most railroads by adopting the 
system of running now used on the New York Central & 


Hudson River and Pennsylvania railroads, as hereinbefore | 


detailed, whereby the average miles run by locomotives cau 
be increased from 30 to 50 per cent. But upon many rail- 
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but certain in collection, will solve this difficulty, and no 
— remedy known to the writer will effect its correc- 
on. 

6. It is probable that the greatest loss from the non-move- 
ment of cars results from their absence on foreign rail- 
roads. Not only do many railway officials allow ‘ foreign 
cars” to be used systematically in their local tratlic, but 
they allow them tostand on sidings and in yards, and do no 
good to aay one. A coal company owning 100 cars recently 
found but 42 of them in its own trade; the remaining 58 
had been absent from a week to two months, and one was 
found in a furnace yard loaded with ore placed on it nine 
weeks before! An investigation made by the writer in 
1869 showed that the cars of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway absent on other railroads in March and 
October, 1868, had made an average mileage, while so 





absent, of 2055 miles per day, for which the Pitts- 
burgh. Fort Wayne e° Chicago Railway Company 
then received 114 cents per mile, or the munifi- 
| cent sum of 30,;,%, cents per car per day. The 


rate of ‘‘ car mileage” has been since reduced, first to one 
| cent, and then to three fourths of a cent per mile run, so 

that on the present basis the company would receive for 
similar mileage 15,43, cents per car perday. As my state- 
| ments show a generally decreased movement of cars, it is 

not likely that the present average movement, when on 
foreign railroads, equals that found for 1868. 

The only effective way to bring about a prompt return of 
| cars to the railroud of the company owning them, is to 
| make it the interest of the foreign company having them to 

return them to their owner, which it manifestly is not under 
| Present regulations. 
This can best be effected by a per diem charge for cars 
| when on foreign roads. 

This idea is not new, and the writer does not claim it as 
his discovery; it has been repeatedly discussed by railroad 
conventions, and they have decided against it-—not on the 


ways the number of cars is largely in excess of the motive | ground of its inherent injustice, or of any difficulty in its ap- 
power capacity for their economical movement. A careful in- | plication, but simply because of the conservatism of the rail- 
vestigation of the car capacity, as compared with the engine | way managers, and a lurking fear that if all did not adopt 
capacity, would show that some companies could afford to | it, those that did would be discriminated against, in favor of 
sell cars and buy eugines with the proceeds, for manifestly | the lines that adhered to the old system. That its adoption 
when cars are in excess they only embarrass the movement | by a leading line, like the Pennsylvania, would result in 
of such as could otherwise have been moved promptly. I} much more than compensating advantages, I have 
remember a case, within my personal knowledge, where the | no doubt, and that it would be speedily followed by other 
general manager of a railroad which bad no excess of locomo- | lines I feel as little uncertainty; while its adoption by 
tives, but.a deficiency, ordered ten (10; engines andonethou-| the ‘Trunk Lines” is perfectly feasible, and would be a 





sand (1,000) freight cars. The capacity of each engine was to 
haul about twenty (20) cars, and if each engine averaged 
100 miles per day (21,300 miles per annum, which is large 
mileage for freight engines) the aggregate car mileage ca- 
Engines Miles. > 
10 x 100 
Car miles. Cars 
day. Now, 20,000 + 1,000 = 20 miles per car per 
day; so that the 10 engines provided for an average move- 
ment of 20 miles per day for the 1,000 cars, As engines 
then cost about $10,000 each, and cars, say, $600 each, the 
money expended was, say: 


ars. 
pacity was x 20 = 20,000 car-miles per 


For 10 engines at $10,000 each. ........... 0... cece e eee ee $100,000 
For 1,000 cars at $600 each.......... ......... . 600,000 
QM oe scccscccasnctiete Me pierre $700,000 


Assuming a movement of 50 miles per day as possible and 
reasonable, this amount of money could have been expended 
to much better advantage by the purchase of 


20 engines at $10.000 each...... 0.02.66... cece eee .... $200,000 
BOO CATE AE GOOD COGN... owe ciccc snes ce wecccecccecasces SO 
Nisha coin $. as anos aeaeheeasent ar akset esas $680,000 
Engines. Miles. Cars. . 
Then 20 x 100 x 20= 40,000 car-miles per day, 
Car-miles. Cars. 


and 40,000 ~ 800 = 50 miles per car per day, whereas 
in the case cited if 400 cars were sufficient to eco- 
nomically employ the 10 engines purchased, not only was 
the expenditure for the additional 600 cars a waste, but the 
cars themselves had to stand around on yard tracks and sid- 
ings, requiring additional switching engines to handle them 
and impeding and thereby lessening the possible movement 
of the 400. 

3d. The increased movement of cars will require imore 
trains, which will make it necessary for trains to follow 
more closely. 

On some parts of the Pennsylvania Railroad double trains 
are run, sometimes with two locomotives in front and some- 
times with one at each end. It is economical in some re- 
spects, but it is open to the radical objection of having two 
persons in control with equal power, with all its attendant 
evils; and while one may be nominally in command much 
mischief may be, and often is, done before his designs or in- 
tentions can be communicated to the other. I do not believe 
that, on the whole, it is economical or desirable. 

What is wanted is: 

(a.) A good automatic signal system, whereby short 
‘* blocks,” operated by the trains themselves, may be used 
for freight trains; keeping them at least one mile apart 
when running at full speed. 

(b.) A good train brake for freight trains, as nearly auto- 
matic as possible in its action. 

Such a brake, combined with automatic block signals, 
would make rear collisions absolutely indefensible, and 
almost impossible. 

4. The making up of trains at the point where cars are 
loaded, and at the terminal stations where cars are re- 
ceived from other railroads, is capable of being greatly im- 
proved. At all such points the cars,as brought into the 
train yard, should be so thoroughly assorted and classified 
that but one “shift” would be needed to separate all 
the cars for any one destination from the others. The rule 
is rather, so far as the writer's observation goes, that the 
cars are made up into trains just as they come into the train 
yard, and the train has to be ‘“‘shifted over” at every suc- 
cessive ‘‘ train yard” to detach the cars that belong there or 
that go thence by local train. 

Designating the destination of cars by the letters A, B, C, 
ete., compare two trains of twenty cars each, made up as 
follows: 

1. A, A, B, A, C, A, B, B, C, D, C, A, A, C, A, B, D, D, 
C, D. 

'2. A, A, A, A, A, A, A, B, B, B, B,C, C, C, C, 0, D, D, 
D, D. 

The first indicates such a train as usually made up. The 
second represents the same train made up to facilitate move- 
ment. This improvement is perfectly feasible and if strictly 
followed would greatly facilitate the movemeut of trains 
and therefore increase the movement of cars. 

5. The detention of cars at stations and private sidings is 
a prominent cause of ‘he smail average car movement. It 
can only be remedied by a reasonable but adequate ‘‘demur- 
rage” charge. The charge of $5 per day set forth as a pen- 
alty for car detention on many railroads is so manifestly un- 
reasonable as to defeat itself. It is so seldom that it is actu- 
ally collected. In this asin other infractions of law it is the 
certainty and not the severity of the penalty that tends to 
prevent the violation. 

Low rates of transportation, coupled by contract with 
invariable charges for demurrage, reasonable in amount, 


| success from the outset, greatly to their advantage. 
| There is no other business that I know of in which the use 
| of millions of dollars worth of property is entrusted by the 
owners to others, with Jiberty to use it as much or as little 
as they choose, to pay for its possession only on the basis 
| of its actual use, and to account for its use without check or 
| record being kept by its owners; yet such is the case with 
| the interchange of freight cars. ne of the advantages of 
| this proposed basis of settlement for ‘‘car service” is the 
facility with which the accounts can be kept. Every junc- 
tion or intersection becomes a “ clearing house ” where 1s 
| kept the number of cars received from and delivered to the 
| connecting road each day, and the balance, added to or de- 
| ducted from the previous day’s balance, gives the number 
| of cars with which the connecting road is to be debited or 
credited for the day, at the “per diem” rate. 
It will probably be conceded by most railway officers 
that the ‘per diem” basis is the most equitable, but 
the important question arises—what shall be the rate? 
To tbis I  wunhesitatingly answer, the rate should 
be fixed from time to time, perhaps every 2, 3 or 5 years, 
on the basis of the average economic value of the cars in 
use to their owners. 

Ry “average economic value,” I mean the average capac- 
ity of cars to make ‘net earnings” when properly handled, 
there being no reason apparent to me why the owner of a 
ear should let another use it for less than its value to its 
owner. 

It must be apparent that this value will vary from time to 
time with the varying circumstances, such as: 

1. Average capacity of vars. 

2. Average rates obtainable for traffic as compared with 
its cost. 

3. Average movement of cars, 

To the question, what is the present ‘economic value” of 
the average cars in use, I reply as follows, viz. : 

Taking the actual traffic, mileage and earnings of tne 
most prominent parts of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s system for 1881, and assuming the average miles run 
by cars on the three lines to be 3744 per day (approximately 
that of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway), 
the value of each car per day will be shown in its average 
daily net earnings as follows: 


1881. Peun. R. R. P.. F.W. &C. Ry. P., C. & St. L. Ry. 


Loaded car 





mileage. .. 216,572,441 98,096,632 37,292,500 
Empty car " : 

mileage... 108,608,166 15,969,647 6,165,648 
Total car Z 

mileage. .1 325,180,607 114,066,270 43,458,148 
Total = ton- 

mileage..2  2,655,.438,764 1,044,447,161 401,946,112 
*Average 

tons per 

car......3. tons 8 17-100 tons 9 16-100 tons 9 25-100 
Net earnings 

per ton per 

mile......4 cents %62-1000 cents 320-1000 cents 22-100 
Net earnings 

per car per J 

mile..... 5 cents 2957-1000 cents 2 93-100 | cents 2 055-1000 


Average 
miles per 


our oe ee . as 

day...... 6 Estd. 374% Estd. 374% Esti. 3714 
Net earnings . 
r car per 
los hace oi 7 $1.11 $1.10 $0.76 
‘Average of three railroad seudescedas bensaved 99 cents. 


*This average differs from that shown in the company’s re- 
| ports, being an average for all cars run, loaded and meg: while 

the average load reported by the companies is of the louded cars 
only. 





The much greater traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway would 
make the actual average over $1 per car per day, even on 
the low average movement of 3714 miles per car per day, 
and with the low average tonnage per car. 

When we consider the present average car capacity as at 
least 15 tons, and on say 75 per cent. of loaded mileage, 
with an estimated movement of 3714 miles per day, and net 
earnings of 3, cents per ton per mile, we would have as the 
economic value of each car per day 

Average Average 
Tons. Mi Cents. 


Tons. iles. ’ 
15 x B= 11%. which x 374% x * = $1.26,5,. The 
**economic valne” of an average freight caris probably 
between $1 and $1.25 per day under existing circum- 














stances, and we will be justified in assuming that $1 per day 
would be as low a rate as could reasonably be fixed as a 
charge for demurrage, and for the use of cars when on for- 
eign roads, 

It will be objected to this rate that it amounts to $26 per 
car per month, which is much more than a fair interest on 
the cost of acar, plus the cost of maintenance, and that 
ears can be bired for $15 permonth. To this I reply that— 

1. Cars cannot be hired for $15 per month, to be returned 
the next day, next week, or at the pleasure of the party 
hiring them, as foreign cars are returned. 

2. The interest on cost, plus the cost of maintenance, is no 
proper criterion. 

A company having cars, when cars are in demand, does 
not wish and should not be obliged to provide cars ou this 
basis for its less provident neighbors. If A has wheat, 
when wheat is in nani. and he can get $1.50 per bushel, 
it is no answer to his demand for that price for B to say 
that it cost but 50 cents per bushel to grow it, or that be can 
get all he wants next season for 75 cents per bushel. 

The company that has providently secured an adequate 
supply of cars is entitled to their use or its value. 

t may be further objected, that railway companies will 
not take cars from other compauies, on the basis of paying 
for their use, all that they could earn net. 

To this 1 reply— 

1. That the average mileage upon which the rate of $1.00 
per day is based, is low and can easily be greatly exceeded, by 

rompt handling, except in cases where the terminal road 
sa very short haul, and that the primary object to be se- 
cured is prompt handling and quick return of cars. 

2%. In cases where roads have short hauls, they can be 
compensated by a terminal charge, which is now done uni- 
versally (as I understand) at New York. It will be neces- 
sary, in the near future, and will certainly be more equita- 
ble to allow terminals in all cases where traffic passes over 
two or more railroads. 

To the further question, whether I propose that the 
owners of private cars be compensated for their use upon 
the same basis, I would answer—Yes ! so far as the princi- 
ple of a per diem rate is concerned, and No! in regard to 
the rate itself. The governing circumstances are so differ- 
ent, that one-half the rate per day, allowed fur the use of 
foreign railroad companies’ cars would probable be fairly 
equitable. 

The adoption of the per diem rate will ‘* pay” any com- 
pany whose traffic is large and whose lines are scattered 
over as large a district as is covered by most of the leading 
systems, and that it will tend to increase the movement of 
freight cars is very apparent. 

The president of a prominent railroad said to the writer 
over a year since, that the more cars they got the less mileage 
they averaged, and that the only consolation he had was 
that his neighbors did not ‘do so well” as he did. I think 
he should bave said that his neighbors ‘‘ did worse,” than he, 
as neither of them could be said, in the light of the above 
facts, to have ‘*done well.” 

This is consolation that does not console! 

It must not be inferred that because I have made my 
statements from, and based my arguments on, the traftic 
and car movement of the Pennsylvania and Pittsburgb, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, and the Union Line, that 
their record is worse than that of other leading railways; 
on the contrary, I believe it to be equal to the best, and 
better than that of most of the railroads of the country; 
their facilities are certainly superior to most of their com- 
petitors, and their administration is certainly equal to any. 

If, then, these things be true of the best of our railway 
lines, what must be the facts upon those less advanced in 
facilities and administration? It would certainly justify 
my postulate, that “‘ what is wanted is not more cars, but 
more movement of ours.” 





THE SCRAP HEAP, 


Car Notes. 


The Suspension Car Truck Manufacturing Co., at its recent 
annual meeting, elected the following directors : James W. 
Chisholm, Wm. H. Barnum, C. P. Huntington, Theodore 
Houston, Grinnell Burt, D. B. Halstead, John Goldthwaite, 
Samuel Bancroft, A. B. Pullman, Aaron French, A. Hege- 
wisch. The board elected James W. Chisholm President; 
Samuel Bancroft, Jr., Secretary; D. B. Halstead, Treasurer. 
Several well known names appear iu the board. 

J. G. Brill & Co., of Philadelphia, have taken an order 
to build 5 first-class passenger cars, excursion cars and 9 
baggage cars for the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia 
road, 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co. in Dayton, O., 
has just delivered two very_handsome chair cars to the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road. Three 
new passenger cars with all the latest improvements, in- 
cluding ladies’ and gentlemen’s wash-rooms, have just been 
delivered to the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis road, 

The Buckeye Car & Manufacturing Co., a new organ- 
ization, bas bougbt the Timms Car Work’s property uear 
Columbus, O., and will at once put the shopsin good repair, 
and ready for building cars. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Wrought Iron Bridge Co. in Canton, O., bas taken a 
contract to build bridges over the James River at Jackson 


and Eagle Rock in Botetourt County, Va., for the Richmond 
& Alleghany road. 


Iron Notes. 

The Pittsburgh iron manufacturers having refused to re- 
cede from their demand fora reduction of 10 per cent. in 
wages, and the Amalgamated Association adhering to its 
determination to accept nothing less than last year’s scale, 
a general strike in the Pittsburgh District appeared inevit- 
able. There are inany opinions as to its probable dura- 
tion, which are, uf course, of very little value. The strike 
will probably extend throughout Ohio as far West as 
Cincinnati, aithough some of the Lronton and Cincinnati 
mills may continue at work under an agreement to adopt 
the Pittsburgh scale, whenever that may be decided on. 
The Wheeling mills will generally stop work. 7 

The Steubenville [ron Works is the name of a corporation 
just organized at Steubenville, O., which has bought the 
rolling mill at Allikanna, O. The capital stock is $150,000, 

Summer Brothers & Co. are running their rolling mill at 
Strikers, O., full doubleturn on sheet and plate iron. 

It is said that the Portsmouth [ron & Steel Co. will re- 
move its rolling mill from Ironton, O., shortly. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Dickson Manufacturing Co. iu Scranton, Pa., is build- 
ing a boiler of unusual size for the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Co., in the Lake Superior copper region. The boiler is 90 in. 
in diameter, 36 ft. long and will have 190 tubes, 3 in. in di- 
ameter. The shell is of % in. steel plates. It is to carry 150 
lbs. pressure in ordinary use, and will weigh about 54 tons. 

The Lake City Tool Co. has been organized in Madison, 
Wis., to build machine toolsand wood-working machinery. 
The company is now buildingjits shops, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprtor RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
tmportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

e published 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, out it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
Sor money or in consideration of advertising patronage 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDCE. 


The New York & Brooklyn Bridge, which was 
opened to travel last week, is notable as an instance 
of an enormously expensive structure to provide for 
passages which individually are of infinitesimal 
value. The journey between New York and Brook- 
lyn may be made by ferry boats for acent during the 
four hours of the day when most people cross, and 
cents at other hours. To add one to 
the numerous crossings heretofore possible at 
that rate a structure has been erected which 
cost $16,000,000 and has been about 15 years under con- 
struction—doubtless one of the most notable engineer- 
ing structures of all time. For this expenditure we 
have what is substantially one mile of highway, not 
serving to unite tens of thousands of miles of railroad 
on either side, like the St. Louis Bridge, which ap- 
proaches it most nearly in cost, but almost exclusively 
to serve for ordinary street traftic between two cities, or, 
more properly, between parts of onecity. It is the en- 
ormous number of services and not their individual 
value that has caused the erection of this costly work. 

The nature of the work which this bridge per- 
forms is such that it can hardly be estimated 
beforehand. On its face it would appear that the 
expense could not possibly be justified by the ser- 
vice to be performed. The bridge does nothing 
which is not already done rapidly and cheaply: it adds 
one to several routes between New York and Brook- 
lyn. As yet it does not afford transportation, but only 
a road, but when its cable cars are running the trans- 
portation whichthey afford will probably not be more 
rapid and certainly will be more costly to the carrier 
than the transportation afforded by the ferry boats. 
The route will be shorter than any ferry to passengers 
from certain parts of Brooklyn to certain parts of New 
York, just as every ferry route is more direct for 
some; and it will save going down one hill and 
up another for much of the traffic, which will be 
an advantage for teams especially. Moreover it will 
have the great advantage of being uninterrupted at all 
times, while there are a few days in severe winters 
when the ferry boats are more or less delayed by ice 
gorges. Yet the slight advantages which the bridge 
offers—slight, that isin the case of each separate pas- 
sage—are likely to give it an enormous travel, though 
so faras at present appears, not nearly enough at 
ferry prices to pay interest on its cost. 

The bridge, however, makes possible such a connec- 
tion bet ween the two cities as may draw across an enor- 
mously greater traffic that the present arrangements 
seem likely to give. It supplies a roadway over which 
it will be possible to run cars through from one city to 
the other. Only in this way can a considerable saving 
of time be effected by the bridge. The cable road 
which will soon be opened over the bridge will not 
Passengers will change from the street 
Brooklyn to the bridge cars, and from 
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provide this. 
cars in 
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the bridge cars in New York to the street or elevated | and number of the different kinds of fractures was also 


railroad cars. The delay will be about the same as at 
the ferries,and the delay and annoyance are a very 
considerable objection to the journey, as is found on 
routes which are many hours long, even. If the pas- 
senger could get into a car near his home in Brooklyn, 
and be carried in it to his destination in New York, 


the route would offer a great advantage over 
any ferry to all except those going to places 


in New York quite near the ferries. And 
if cars of an_ elevated railroad in Brooklyn 
should be run through over the bridge and the elevated 
railroad in New York, then Brooklyn would truly be 
made a part of New York, and the bridge would be of 
enormous advantage to it. Its beautiful sites for 
dwellings, now accessible only by a wearisome journey 
of an hour or an hour and a halt, would be brought 
within half or three-quarters of an hour of Union 
Square, and a very large part of the objections to liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, which have caused rents there to 
be less than half as great as in equally handsome 
parts of New York, would be obviated. For 
in spite of its immense population, Brooklyn is still 
substantially a suburb. Its people buy their goods 
and find their entertainment very largely in New 
York, as they do their business there. The obstacle 
which does not prevent the man’s going to and from 
business in New York does prevent him and _ his 
family from attending theatres, concerts, public meet- 
ings, and visiting in New York in the evening, the more 
so as the latter require them to go up townin New 
York, some miles further than his place of business, 
perhaps. The social or semi social privileges determine 
the place of residence of a very large number of people, 
and especially of the wealthy. They live in the city 
for the sake of city privileges—because they can have 
the best of many things which are attainable only in a 
centre of civilization. The particular centre in this 
country is above Union square, in New York. If it 
can be reached from any spot otherwise desirable as a 
residence by an easy ride of three-quarters of an hour 
or so, at almost any minute, that place has the full 
benefit of the advantages of New York city; if the jour- 
ney is long, interrupted by changes of cars or ferries, or 
otherwise uncomfortable, or can be made at only a 
few times in the evenings (as from most suburban 
towns), that place has the advantages of New York in 
a very limited degree. The whole difference is mani- 
fest in the rents: a house near Prospect Park in Brook- 
lyn, a location unexcelled for beauty of situation, 
orderliness and cleanliness, will not bring more than 
half the rent commanded by a similar house in a hand- 
some and not especially fashionable location in New 
York. Bring it within half an hour of Madison square 
and the values will certainly be much more nearly 
equal. The building lots in Brooklyn, now 30 minutes 
or more from Fulton Ferry, would probably double in 
price—much more, very likely—should such rapid 
transit between the two cities be provided. 

And such rapid transit the bridge makes possible, as 
the ferries never could do. It is not at present pro- 
posed to run any through cars, it is true, and there is 
no elevated railroad in Brooklyn on which to run them. 
But it is so certain that only a small part of the advan- 
tage of the bridge can be attained if there must be a 
transfer at each end of it, and the owners of real es- 
tate have so many millions and tens of millions to gain 
by the running of through cars, that we confi- 
dently expect that it will be done at some time, and 
that then first will really great usefulness result from 
this magnificent structure, which is one of the great 
monuments of the New World. 


THE BREAKAGE OF CAR-WHEELS, 


In the Railroad Gazette of April 20 of this year 
we published some reports of the breakage of cast-iron 
car-wheels on several railroads during one month. 
These reports were made by the car-builders of differ- 
ent roads who meet at Buffalo especially to consider 
this subject,and those who made the reports kept care- 
ful account of the wheels removed on all their lines 
for the period, one month, covered by the reports. In 
the comments upon them it was pointed out that there 
was an element of uncertainty in the data from the 
fact that the wheels removed were taken 
from foreign cars as well as those owned by 
the companies on whose lines the record was kept, 
and there was no way of knowing the relative num- 
ber of the two kinds of cars. Another meeting of 
car-builders has been held since the one referred to, and 
at this second meeting another report was made of the 
wheels removed during the month of March of this 
year, on a prominent road, on account of being fract- 
ured. In this report the element of uncertainty re- 
ferred to is removed, as the whole number of wheels 





in use by the different makers is given. The nature 








given, as shown in the following table : 
CAUSE AND NUMBER OF BREAKAGES. 
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At the above rate 9,600 wheels would be fractured 
within a year, or a trifle over 4 per cent. The figures 
given before indicated that 5 per cent. of the whole 
number of wheels in use were broken annually. In 
the report from which the above table was compiled, 
the number of wheels in use made by different manu- 
facturers and the relative proportion of fractured 
wheels for each was also given. The latter varies 
from one wheel in 1,040 to one in 35 fractured during 
the month. 

It will be noticed in the above table that the broken 
wheels included in the first five columnsare ‘‘cracked” 
wheels only. So leng as a fracture is nothing more 
than a crack it is not liable to cause an accident, but a 
wheel with a piece broken out of its tread, flange or 
plate at once becomes dangerous. The number of 
cracked wheels given in the table is 686, and 114 are re- 
ported broken. These numbers are respectively §5 and 
15 per cent. of the total number of breakages reported. 
Or, if the breakages are calculated at the same rate for 
a year, the annual rate of fractures which are not dan- 
gerous would be nearly 3} per cent. of the wheels in 
use, and the dangerous breakages would be over 4 per 
cent. The total nuinber of cars in use in the country 
is given in the last number of Poor’s Man- 
ual at 667,819, so that it is quite safe to 
assume that they now number 700,000, or 5,600,000 
wheels, and therefore that we have 28,000 dangerous 
broken wheels every year. It is hard to escape from 
these figures. It may be, of course, that the company 
on whose line the breakages which were reported oc- 
curred is using poorer wheels than the average, or 
that more wheels break in March than during other 
parts of the year. If the first is true the company 
referred to is of course very much to blame, but there 
is no evidence, unless it be the above figures, to show 
that the wheels in use on that line are better or worse 
than others. It may be that more than the average 
number of wheels break in March, but proof is needed. 
It is well known that more rails break in cold weather 
than in mild, but March is not one of the coldest 
months, although probably the previous cold weather 
leaves the track in worse condition in that month than 
at any other time of year. 

In the article published April 20, a comparison 
was made with the failures of tires on British rail- 
roads as reported by the Board of Trade. Since then 
the report for the whole year 1882 has been received, 
and it records 1,091 failures of tires under cars. 
We have also received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Railway Department of the British Board of 
Trade, in which he says that of *‘ the failures of tites in 
the return for the period referred to, a large ma- 
jority were discovered on examination at stations or 
in sidings.” It is not clear, though, whether the rail- 
road companies are required to report all the broken 
wheel centres which they remove on account of fract- 
ures. That they do not report all of them is indi. 
cated by the fact that only a single broken wheel 
centre is reported for the whole United Kingdom for 
the year 1882. With the classification given in the 
table above the breakages of those portions of the 
wheels which would form part of the tire if a sepa- 
rate tire was used are given separately, so that we 
can compare the failures of those portions of our 
wheels with those of the tires of British wheels re- 
ported by the Board of Trade. 

Cracked flanges, cracked treads, broken treads, 
broken flanges and broken wheels would correspond 
with the fractures of tires, if separate tires were used. 
The following are the failures of these parts reported 
in our table: 














For Calculated 

month. for year. 
54 648 Cracked flanges=1 in 267.3 per year. 
175 2,100 Cracked treads = * 1363 * - 
S84 1,008 Broken 3 ons 236.1 “ be 
14 168 Broken flanges = 1,416.9 * “p 
16 192 Broken wheels = “ = 1,239.7 
343 4.116 = * i ” 


Taking now the British reports, we have 1,091 
tires which failed under cars in the year 1882. The 
number of wheels in use in the United Kingdom ac- 
cording to the last returns was 1,779,t32, so that the 
annual rate of failure of tires was 1 in 1,631.3. As 
shown in the last table the rate of failure of the parts 
of cast-iron wheels corresponding to tires during the 
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month of March, on the line from which the report 
was secured, would be equal to 1 in 57.8 per year, so 
that the rate of failure of the parts named is, in pro- 
portion to the number of wheels in use, about twenty- 
eight times greater here than it is on British railroads! 
It must be kept in mind too, that in this comparison 
the failure of those parts of the wheels which are in- 
side of the tire are not included, and that on the line 
from which the above statistics have been obtained 
there was a larger number of failures of wheel- 
centres than of the parts which would form the tires 
if there were any. Less than half of the American 
wheels reported failed in the treads and flanges. 

The figures given indicate a very serious condition 
of things and one which must, or shouldyeause railroad 
managers and master car-builders to make it a sub- 
ject for grave consideration, and it is because of its 
seriousness that we have been led to return to the sub- 
ject again. If twenty-eight times as many cast-iron 
wheels are broken in the treads and flanges as would 
fail if steel or wrought-iron tires were used, it begins 
to be a serious question whether we will not be obliged 
to face the question of abandoning entirely the use of 
cast-iron chilled wheels, especially for passenger ser- 
vice. That the expense of doing so is a very serious 
objection to it is of course plain. If further investi- 
gation should confirm the deductions drawn from the 
data before us, and if no remedy for the apparent 
weakness of cast-1ron wheels can be found, it may be- 
come necessary to abandon their use even under freight 
equipment. 

Weare quite well aware that the evil complained 
of is attributed by wheel manufacturers to the fact 
that railroad companies are unwilling to pay an ade- 
quate price for good wheels, and that the makers are 
compelled to put poor material into the wheels they 
make in order ‘‘to meet the market.” If, however, 
we look at the question from the purchaser's side, we 
find that he is entreated to buy low priced wheels by 
makers who insist as strongly on the goodness of their 
wheels as those do whoask higher figures. How thenis 
the buyer to know whether he is getting good, bad cy 
indifferent wheels when he buys them? Here is the great 
difficulty —there is no reasonably sure way of testing 
wheels, and it by no means follows that by paying a 
high price a railroad company will get wheels which 
will stand well in service. As it is now, there does not 
seem to be any way by which a railroad company can 
know whether a lot of a hundred ora thousand wheels 
which it buys will or will not stand well excepting by 
using them. If there were some way the question 
would be a very simple one, as it would then only be 
necessary to have each lot of wheels received inspected, 
and if they did not come up to the standard they 
could be rejected. The fact that of the wheels made 
by one maker 1 in 35 failed, whereas of those made by 
another party only 1 in 1,040 broke, shows that there 
isa very great difference inthe strength and resisting 
power of different kinds. The trouble now is that we 
can’t tell, or railroad companies cannot tell, which are 
good wheels and which poor ones. If the difficulty of 
doing this is insuperable, that is, if no method can be 
devised which will indicate, at least approximately, 
before wheels are put into use, whether they are good | 
or bad, strong or weak, then it seems probable that 
railroad companies, on account of their uncertainty, 
will be obliged to abandon their use, at least for that 
kind of service in which human life would be exposed 
to danger by their failure. The thing then that seems 
most essential for the manufacturers of cast-iron 
wheels to do, is to devise some effective method for 
testing and inspecting wheels. At present many of 
them are going about, lamenting that railroad com- 
panies are not willing to pay higher prices for the 
wheels they buy, and yet it is hard to see how the 
addition of a few dollars to the price of a bad wheel 
will improve it. The attitude which some manu- 
facturers are assuming is that of admitting their 
wickedness in putting bad iron into their wheels, but 
they say if you will only give us a few dollars more 
for each of them, we will stop being wicked, and will 
use good iron. That railroad companies should regard 
the plea as rather attenuated, so long as they have no 
means of judging of the quality of the material in the 
wheels they receive, is not remarkable. 

The cause of the evil complained of is not easy to 
~wint out. That poor material is one there 
can be little room for doubt. That cast-iron wheels, 
when made of the forms now in use, are subjected to 
a considerable degree of internal strain in cooling also 
seems very probable. Besides these causes, there is 
the other difficulty of making castings of uniform 
juality. Flaws will occur in spite of all the care that 
can be taken. The difficulty is not in making some 
good wheels, but in making all of them good; and as 
the case stands now, what is most needed is some means 
of distinguishing the good ones from the bad ones. 


PROVISION | EXPORTS AND ) PRODUCTION. 


Exports of provisions in April this year were in 
value 18 per cent. greater than last year, but for the 
four months ending with April they were but 2 per 
cent. greater, there having been a decrease until April. 
But the large percentage of gain in April was not 
due to large shipments this year, but to very small 
ones last year. This it is important to understand. 
We have heretofore called attention to the compari- 
tively slow growth of agriculture of late years, while 
almost all other industries and the population itself 
have been increasing at atremendous rate. The growth 
of population alone would have required us to keep a 
much larger amount of our farm produce for home 
consumption than heretofore; but this home con- 
sumption has been greatly stimulated by the great 
and general prosperity. There can be no doubt that 
the average consumption per individual of such arti- 
cles as meat, butter, cheese; etc., has been much 
greater since 1878 than it had been for several years 
previous, and this has tended to diminish exports. 
The better average standard of living, too, has tended 
to diminish the production of the great staples of ex- 
port, because the farmers have been called upon for 
more of the smaller products, such as poultry and 
other articles more costly than bread and pork or 
beef, which are scarcely exporied at all. 

As the large increase in value of exports in April 
over last year, and the general favorable comparison 
of this year’s provision exports with last year’s leads 
many to suppose that our exports are positively large, 
we have compiled a statement of them for five suc- 
cessive years, from which it appears that in April the 
aggregate exports of cattle products (butter, cheese, 
fresh and salt beef and tallow) and of hog products 
(bacon, hams, pork and lard) have been, in pounds, 

1879. 1830. 1881. 1883. 
31,798,323 
wees oe °101, 085, LO9 
132,883,492 





1842. 
16,418,039 23,048,531 
ducts 141,573,072 63,215,328 45,125,874 46,749,036 

Total... 170,053,448 87,717,174 61,543,913 69,297,567 

When we compare this year with last, we find an 
increase of 13} per cent. This seems very satisfac- 
tory until we find that the exports this year were 23 
per cent. less than in 1881.no less than 60 per cent. less 
than in 1880, and 48 per cent less than in 1879. That 
is, the exports this year were really very small. 
The increase over last year was almost entirely in 
cattle products, and chiefly in fresh beef, of which the 
exports increased 138 per cent., making them very 
nearly as large as in 1881, when they were greatest. 

It will not do to estimate the general situation by 
the exports of a single month, however, and therefore 
we have compiled these provision exports also for the 
four months ending with April. We give these in 
more detail, as follows: 
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18 1880. Cy 1. 1882. 1883. 

Butter.... 18,740, Poae 7,807,995 6,°6 5,391 1,927,542 5, peat 32 

Cheese... 67,493,863 14,248,592 22 “460. OR 19'BBE,343B 10,42 56,710 
Fresh beef 23.887, $35 35,265,505 30)830017 514 «28,815,898 38,673,635 
Salt beef. 13,101,201 15,444, 869 13/463, 571 18, 35408 17, 214 4108 
Tallow... 37,483, "Or 1 35,988,3'6 28,777, 308 18,756,912 15,659,078 
—— pro pitip eS 

du -168.777,707 108,158,767 111,708,128 82,187,064 87,350,563 
Bacon and 

hams...331',985,78) 297,277,595 182,633,208 163,726,684 
CS 120,151,636 143,004,712 86,153,744 76,197,539 
Pork..... 30,174,738 — 31;2..1,985 80, 99,757 24,916,112 

"a. 481, 312,154 471,484,282 477,749,099 278,877,709 264,840,345 

Total. .€42,089,861 580,240,849 589,547,218 361,064,773 352,221,248 


If we look at the totals first, we shall see that general 
course of the exports differs from that shown before 
for April only in hog products in 1881. There was 
a great decrease in these in April, but not for the 
four months. But for the last two years the exports 
have been very much less than before: the total of 
both cattle and hog products was but 24 per cent. less 
this year than last, but it was 40 per cent. less than in 
1881 and 45 per cent. less than in 1879—truly an enor- 
mous decrease to be made in one of our three leading 
exports, and deserving serious consideration. 

It should be said first of all that a very large part of 
the decrease in the exports of hog products was cer- 
tainly due to smaller production. We know what the 
production has been, and that the number of hogs 
packed has fallen off enormously in the last two years. 
There was good reason for this decrease in the reduc- 
tion of the corn crop from 1,717 millions of bushels in 
1880 to 1,180 in 1881, while last year the crop, while a 
great improvement over that of 1881, was much less 
than in 1879 and 1880, and was light especially in the 
chief hog-growing states. But the whole of the de- 
crease in exports was probably not due to this; there 
has doubtless been a larger domestic consumption. 

We may neglect the hog products entirely, however, 
and look for confirmation of the theory of a great 
increase in home consumption to the exports of beef, 
tallow and dairy products. The production of these 
was not greatly affected by the failure of the corn 





industry which has grown fastest in the last six years. 


crop, and raising cattle is doubtless the one farming | 
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The vast glites.t between the 100th meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains, formerly desolate, are now so occu- 
pied with cattle ranches that it is hard to find a new 
location, except in the extreme north. Western 
Nebraska and Kansas, the Indian Territory, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and even terri- 
tories further west send hundreds of thousands of 
cattle to market yearly to reinforce the other hundreds 
of thousands which have been coming from Texas for 
a much longer period. Dairies have multiplied in 
several of the Northwestern states. We have not 
definite statistics, but unless there has been a great re- 
duction in the number of cattle east of the Missouri, 
there must have been a great increase in the total 
number in the country, and if there has been a great 
reduction in the older states, it is difficult to see what 
has taken the place of the cattle, as they have not in- 
creased the area on which grain is grown. But we 
see that the maximum exports of cattle$products were 
jn 1879, and that this year they were 46 per cent. less 
than then, and 22 per cent. less than in 1881. Of but- 
ter the exports this year were not one-third, and of 
cheese not one-fourth the 1879 exports. In these 
dairy products perhaps are the strongest 
indications of a greater average consumption. these 
being articles which the poorer classes economize 
greatly in when their incomes are reduced. A com- 
paratively trifling increase in the average consump- 
tion will dispose of the largest exports of beef and 
dairy products that we ever have made, and there is 
little doubt that our production of these is now great- 
er than ever before. With dullness in business, sus- 
pensions of iron works, short time in manufactories, a 
suspension of railroad construction and less other 
building we would probably see it very plainly in the 
exports. 

It is a very comfortable condition of things, when 
we are able to consume all the good things we produce 
besides many imported from abroad, but it is not by 
any means certain that we have not been recently con- 
suming more than we can, on the average, afford to— 
whether we shall not have to live less well and sell 
more abroad to make both ends meet. The great in- 
dustrial activity of the past few years has made the 
average income exceptionably great. This will not 
last always, and when the incomes are reduced the 
average consumption will be reduced also. This 
doubtless will affect manufactures more than farm 
products, but it will affect the latter considerably. It 
will not lessen the production of the staple pro lucts, 
however, but will increase the exports of them, and 
when other industries have been readjusted so that 
there is a good demand for all that they produce and 
the rest of the population is engaged in agriculture 
the foundation will have been laid for general pros- 
perity again. | 


Pennsylvania Earnings and Expensss in April. 
Pennsylvania Railroad earnings and expenses in April, as 
reported forall the lines worked by the company east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie, show this year an increase over last of 
$205,900 (5.3 per cent.) in gross earnings, of $57,380 (2.4 
per cent.) in working expenses, and of $148,520 (11.3 per 
cent) in net earnings. For eleven successive years the 





earnings and expenses of these lines in April have been. 
Gross Net 
earnings pPnses. earnings. 
$3, 54 045 Py 54.309 $1,158.736 
3.2 1 2 103,433 1,114,268 
7,690,399 1,085,197 
2,025,847 836,875 
1,765,148 pt 556 
1,632,509 877,297 
1,598,995 1,031,028 
1,992,785 1,49. 3,4 HR 
2,104,562 1,655,810 
1882 eam i. 2,536,539 1,319,311 
ee . & 061.7 7 50 2,593,919 1,467,831 


Thus the gross earnings in April this year were larger 
than ever before, and there bas been no interruption to 
the growth since 1876. Since 1880, which for the rail- 
roads as a whole was their most prosperous year, the in- 
crease has been 1614 per cent.; since 1879 it has been 54 
per cent. The increase in expenses since last year is very 
little, but since 1881 it is 23 per ceut., and the expenses 
this year in April have never been exceeded except in March 
of this year and in May and June of 1873. The net earn- 
ings, though a ninth larger than last year, were a ninth less 
than in 1881, and a little less than in 1880. 

In view of the restriction of activity in some of the iron 
industries, which give this road such an enormous traffic, 
it is encouraging to find that it has been able to make any 
gain in earnings. Its through traffic .was doubtless much 
more remunerative than last vear. 

The lines controlled by this company west of Pittsburgh 
and Erie during April earved a surplus over all liabilities 
for interest, rentals, etc., of $149,710 this year, against 
$5,015 last year. The average gross earnings of this sys- 
tem, it should be remembered, were more than $2,500,000 
a month last year, and it requires comparatively a trifling 
change in the figures to make such a gain as is here re- 
ported for April, whichis not so large as in January or 
March, while there was a deficit in February. 

For the four months ending with March the system east of 
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Pittsburgh and Erie reports an increase over last year of 
$1,444,488 (10 per cent.) in gross earnings, of $602,478 (6.3 
per cent.) in working expenses, and of $842,010 (17.2 per 
cent.) in net earnings. For seven successive years these have 
been: 


Gross Net 
Year earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
| SEP . $9,184,566 $6,400,006 $2,784,560 
ME b0.634. ncanrsamine 9,446,089 6,100,062 s 346,027 
er 10,:512,564 6,103, 785 208, 1 
a reer yy | 7,189,57 5 605.111 
1881 pad) ateswennd 13,889,508 8,069,704 5. 819,804 
Eee 14,448,219 9,559,415 4.888 804 
ey ena ne 15,892,707 10/161,893 5,730,814 


There bas been an uninterrupted increase in gross earn- 
ings since 1876, and this year they are 10 per cent. more 
than last year, 1444 per cent. more than in 1881, 2444 per 
cent. more than in 1880 and 54 per cent. more thanin 1879 
This eno: mous gain following the revival of manufacturing 
business has been equaled on but few roads at any time, and 
these usually new ones in country suddenly occupied and de- 
veloped. 

The working expenses have more than kept pace with the 
earnings since 1879, however. In 1880 they were but 56.2 
per cent. of the earnings. This year they were 64 per cent. 
While the increase in gross earnings has been $3,098,000 
(24'9 per cent.) that in expenses has been $2,972,000 (41 
per cent.), leaving the gain in net earnings but $125,700 
(2\¢ percent.) The net earnings this year, however, are 
larger than in any other except 1881, and only $89,000 less 
than then. 

The surplus over all liabilities of the lines west of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie for the four months was this year $385,866, 
against $7,271 last year. This, with the increases in net 
earnings ot the eastern system, makes the gain in profits for 
the four monthstbis year $1,220,605, whichis more than 1}¢ 
per cent. on the stock as it will be with the increase made 
with the last dividend, and is 18 per cent. on all the increase 
of stock made within a year. It should not be taken for 
granted, however, that there has been and will be no increase 
in interest charges or rentals, on the one hand, or that there 
will not be an increase or decrease in the income from the 
securities which this company holds in other roads. The 
calculation is made not to show what surplus available for 
dividends the company has accumulated so far, but how far 
the part of the increase of proiits that is reported will go. 

The western system, though doing better than last year, 
can hardly be said to have done well this year. [ts surplus 


over liabilities for the four months for five successive years 
has been : 
1879. 1580. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$52,783 $1,317,177 $1,409,311 $7,271 $385,866 


Thus, though so much more this year than last, it was 
more than a million less than in 1881, and nearly a million 
less than in 1880. This surplus, together with the net 
earnings of the eastern system, does not show so greata 
gain as the latter alone, being as follows for five years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$4,261,552 $6,922,288 $7,229,115 $1,896,075 $6,1:6,d80 

Thus the profits this year, though so much more than last 
year, are $1,112,500 less than in 1881, and $805,600 less 
than in 1880, which should be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the uninterrupted increase in the gross earnings of 
the eastern system. 

So far as the increase in net earnings this year has been 
due to poor earnings last year, the time is past with April. 
In each of the first four months of 1882 the net earnings 
were much less than in 1881, and less than in 1880; but 
after April and until December there was a gain every 
month, and in each of these months the net earnings were 
larger than in any month yet this year—often much larger. 
It is extremely improbable that the gross earnings this 
year will more than equal those of these exceptionally 
favorable months of last year; but a reduction in expenses 
may give on increase in net earnings. Should there be a 
period of idleness among the iron works, a decrease would 
not be at all surprising, and with the fine start the company 
has made, would not be at all alarming or embarrassing. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Bellaire, Zanesville d& Cincinnati.—Extended from 
Voodsfield, O., west to Louisville, 8 miles. Track also laid 
from Zanesville, O., east 5 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax,—Extended south- 
east to St. Augustine, Fla., 19 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo.—This road is 9.8 
miles longer than heretofore reported. 

Michigan & Ohio.—Extended eastward to Augusta, Mich. , 
10 miles. 

New York, West Shore d& Buffalo.—The Albany Branch 
is completed by laying track from Normanskill, N. Y., north 
4 miles, 

Northern Pacific.—Extended from Gallatin, Mon., wesi- 
ward 40 miles; also from Thirl Crossing, Idaho, east to 
Jocko, 15 miles. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The Baker City 
Branch is extended from Pendleton, Or., southeast to Mi- 
keeha, 10 miles. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The Buffalo Branch is com- 
pleted by laying track from Colden, N. Y., southeast to 
Cattaraugus Bridge, 12 miles. 

This is a total of 132.8 miles of new railroad, making 1,593 
miles thus far this year, against 3,203 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1882, 1,480 miles in 1881, 1,519 niles 
in 1880, 618 miles in 1879, 407 miles in 1878, and 461 miles 
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MILEAGE. 
NAME OF Roan. onan Game - 
1883, | 7882,| Inc, jDee| P.c. | 1883. 
ee ee lA 
~ 
Ala. Gt. Southern ... see Pee eee 72, 623 
Atch., Top. & SantaFe 1,820) 1,804 16)....| 88 1, 16:2 "4033 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & No. 714} 645 69)....; 10.7 21* 252 
Central, i 726; 712 14|.. .| 19 194,600 
Sentral Iowa.......... 244! 244)... os 100,805 
Central Pacific........ 2,035,000 
Ches.& Ohio. . 279,660 
Eliz., L. & Big San. 54,280 
Chicago & Alton...... 584,981 
Chi. & Eastern Il... 123,037 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 
Chi. & Northwestern.. 


1,972,000 
1,742,900 


Chi., St. P., M. & O.... 419,535 
Chi. & West Mich..... 93.353 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi. 196,371 
Cin.. N. O. & 1+ x. P.. 171,019 
Cleve., Akron & Col. 40,673 


Denver & R.G....... 
Des M. & Ft. eee. 
Det., Lan. & Nor.. 
Eastern... . 

E. Tenn., Va. & Ga. 
Evansy. & T. H.. 


573,706 






























* Not in table of earnings for the four months. 
+ Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 


CuIcaGO THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the 
week ending May 21 for four successive years have been: 

, 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Tons.. . 29,067 52,888 24,556 26,677 

The shipments this year were thus a little (8'¢ per cent.) 
more than in the correspondivg week of last year, but little 
more than half as great asin 1881, and 9 per cent. less than 
in 1880. The differences are not noticeable, except in com- 
parison with 1881, when the shipments were extraordinary 
for the season. 

Of the shipments of the week this year 18.6 per cent, 
went by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 18.3 by the Michigan 
Central, 16.1 by the Lake Shore, 27.2 by the Fort Wayne, 
12.1 by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and 7.7 per 
cent. by the Baltimore & Ohio. Thus the two Vanderbilt 
roads together carried 34.4 per cent., instead of the 45.5 
which is their share, and the two Pennsylvania roads 
carried 39.3, instead of 35.5. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments have 
been, in tons: 
~n Week ending.- -—————— ——-————. 


Apr. 7. Apr. 14. Apr. 21. Apr. 30. May 7. May 14. May 21 
36,271 = 35,728 33,658 35,525 40,482 36,270 26.677 





Thus in the last week there was a decrease of no less than 

9,598 tons (26 per cent.) from the previous week, and the 
diteeeadn were the smallest of any week since the middle 
of last August. 

There was nothing very remarkable in this falling-off, 
however, unless it is that it was so late in coming, Rail 
shipments usually fall off largely after lake navigation 
opens, but this year the vessels have not taken so large a 





jin 1877. 


proportion of the grain as usual, 





The course of the ship-| 


RAILROAD EARNINGS IN APRIL. 


Earnines Per MILE. 


De- | 


1882. Increase. crease. | P. c. 1883, 1882. Ine. Dec. P. « 





$ | 
37.007 : 97 27.4 
1,164,433)... 36 SI. .9 
178, 304 3 276 10.7 
158,711 3 223) 20.2 
82,044 3) 335 22.9 
2,054,687 9:2) 398). 0.9 
267,454 4.6 541) 615 74, 12.2 
36,240 49.8" 418) 279/139 49.8 
564,860 5 688} 665! 22 5 
123,881 0.7, 502) 506 4 67 
1,517,569 29.8, 436] 356] 80..... 22.5 
1,668 741 4.4] 486) 573)... 275.8 
377,288 lly} 341] 374)... 33 «8.9 
95.640 . 2.4; 231] 261)... 30 11.5 
194,474 0.9| 511} 506) "‘s!..... 0.9 
166,239 29 509) 495} 14 - 2.9 
39.874 2.0 282) 277] 6&I.....| 2.0 
956,900 3.0] 448} 524 76 (14.5 
25,616 9.5| 168} 305) 27) 45.6 
134,064 0.5| 596} 593]""'a 0.5 
258,149 34, 940} 909) 31...... 4 
220,402 20.5| 248) 245) 3 2 
27 3% 1 
3 
re 



























Flint & Pere Mar.. it 25.1; 680} 547] 193)...... 2 
G'n B., Win. & St. P.. 31,292 ae 168| + >} = : 17 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F...... 66,461 812) 249! 180 go 37.2 
Hannibal & St. Jo.... 158,113 22.4) 663] 541)199]...... 22.4 
Houston, E, & W. Tex. ‘ 24,151 3.1) 207| 274 67 24.8 
fll. Cen., Til. lines ... 463,307 499,934) ..... bite 7.3) 499) 5441. 45 8.3 
ee 160,040 140,080 19,960. . 14.3} 398] 348] 5o....... 14.3 
Southern Div.... || 265,084) = 247,528) 9 17,555)......0.21] 7.1] 458] 428] 30)...... 7.1 
Ind., Bloom. & West.. 215,912) 205,934 ee § : 37 60) 16.2 
Kan. C., L. & S. Kan. 112,000); 68,107 43,893 22,334 4 ..| 58.8 
Lake Erie & Western. “7 110,056 ...... eee Ree 58 20.3 
Little Rock & Ft. S... ee 28,265 9.387 .. : «| 385 
Litt’e Rk.,Miss. R. & T. 17 10.9 21,066 B.AO0)..... ..«.| SOB) 290) . 2861 35)..... 25.9 
Long Island. . we 19 0.8 7 12.474 7.3 
Louisville & Nash... 9 0.5 16.643 8; 1.7 
Marq.,Hought. & Ont. 9 10.2 : 207 53.7 
Memphis & Charles. ais | wesc] Bae 
Mil., & West.. 0 18,2 16. 661 ice | 5.2 
Mo, Pacific lines : | } 
Central Branch..... 388 SBB..... 90.672 ae 52.8| 233i 154; 7O)......, 52.8 
Int. & Gt. Northern $25) 775) 30!....! 273,294 19,004,........ 7.5, S331; 328i 3 .....| O08 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....| 1,374) 1,207, 167.....! 510,042 441.205 65,837) .... 14.9 71; 367; 4 .....) LI 
Mo. Pacific... oe 990 785, 205 605,273 ee 11.8) 611) 690 79} 11.4 
St. L., 1. M. & So.... 882 719, 163. 544,796 eocaen 35,182 1. 618} 807 184% 23.6 
Texas & Pacific...... 1,487) 1,234) 253. 406,180 37 428 13,495 1 73| 299 26, 8.9 
Mobile & Ohio.... .. 528) 528).... eae 128,462 das 5,958 5| 240! 269 23, 9.5 
Nash., Chat. & St.L. 539 N26 13)... y 161,435 5 6 209 318 19 6.0 
N.Y. & N. England. 399 396 3 268,853 0} 674) G58) 15...... 2.3 
N. Y., Penna.& Ohiot) 565) 465'......... sees 463,678 9| 821) 798! 23 2.9 
N. Y., Susq. & West. 147 86; 61....; 70.9 80,000 5) 544; 606), 62) 10.2 
Norfolk & Western... 428 428)... a 190, J96 2 446 401; 45)...... 2.3 
Northern Central..... 322 322 evans 3, 1.479] 1,306,173 .. ..| 13.3 
Northern Pacific -| 1,700 972, 7 76.4 _ 4| 397 464 67 14.6 
Ohio Cent-al... 284 232 22.4 16,462 5| 267) . 364 97 26.9 
Ohio Southern : 138 128 7.8 i __... eee 3 215 227 12; 5.3 
Pennsylvaniat........ 2.048 1,954 ah ae 4, 061. rt 50 205,900 : 3! 1,983; 1,973) 10 0.5 
Peo., Dec. & Evansy. 254 254 Re czas 60,058 Re: 7,027 .5| 236) 264)... $ 10.5 
Phila. & Reading 999 = 994 d 0.5 1,726,615 16,903)....... 0.9} 1,728} 1,720) 8 ......; 0.5 
Ricb.& Danville lines: | | 
Char., Col. & Aug.. 238 238 ‘ ; : 52,954 4,751. : . 9.9} 222! 202; 2N}...... 9.9 
Col. & Greenville... 2 206 Se 43,092) 934 ‘infeed 2.2; 146 143, 3 2.2 
Rich. & Danville 766 7 0.9 267,40 266,138 1,270 SA 0.5) 346 347) * 1 03 
Va. Midland... : 352 er 125,$ 110,835 14,990 13.5) 357 315, 42 13.5 
Western N.C....... 1635} 25 15.2 21.766 5,572 34.8) 115 98 17 17.3 
St. L., A. &T. 
Main Line ... = 195 DI ifoccshhed<thecacm 103,045 9,676. 5.2) 528 502) 20)......| 52 
Belleville Line... _.. 121 SS aioe 57.760 14.4) 477 557 80 14.4 
St, Louis & Cairo..... 146 | PS Pees re 30.759 <ee: 14.6 211 184) 27)......| 14.6 
St. Louis & San Fran. 725 660 GGi.... 9.8 274, 011 242 4 "806 12.8 378 368) 10)...... 2.7 
St. Paul & Duluth. . 106; 106)......|.... Raced 63,988 13 ..20} 2L5| 307 326; 71!... ..| 21.5 
St. P., Minn. & Man... 1,326 912) 414.... 45.4 570,890 241,118 3,646 47.9 626) .. 14, 2.2 
Scioto ae 128 SS Re Be 41.408 .... =f =: 8&8 324) .. 29 88 
South Carolina. , 243 243 s bpakahenamin 78.380 5701... 0.7! 323 _ rer 0.7 
Union Pacific.... ..... 4,693 4,327) S66.... 845 2,362,004! ........ By wy 2 6.9 546)... 77, 14.1 
Vicks. & Meridian 142 14” ; id 30.718 . beccts 917 34.0 216 3.0 
West Jersey.... . 5 10.7 70,363 5,659 8.0 419). 10 2.4 
Total, 76 roads...... 5 — 27 329,364 2,217 4 51 379,545 544). . . . Re 
Totaline. or dec.... .... st ee sits | ROTO vcauceeses 6.7 eee | 12, 2.2 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES. 
Oregon Ry & Nav.Co.t 2,150 1,960 190....) 9.7 396,200 379,433 P| | 4.4 189 ae 5| 2.6 
Phila. & Read. Coal & 
TAME asios ccna sacl conned chedacle.coesdeocela sexe 1,193,001 989,994;  203,007}......... ye gree deren 


+ Railroad, 575 miles; river and ocean lines, 1,575 miles. 


ments in successive » waste from ie first of March to the first 
of July in different years will illustrate: 
Week to 1880. 1881. 

f d q ey 085 


March 





April 
May 
‘ 36, 270 
26,677 
s&s 4 >  Saame # 8 Kee#sze 
June 40020 .j§ BE, tee acces 
ia “37,600 
£54,266 wane 





$81,660 





* First week lake navigation was open. 

+ Strike of yard switchmen prevented shipments. 

} First week of open railroad war. 

© Rail rate reduced. 

§ Rail rate advanced. 

Rail shipments fell off greatly after navigation opened in 
1880 and 1882. In 1881 there was some cutting of rates on 
a scale great enough probably to affect shipments largely, 
and then a terrible winter had kept the farmers from mar- 
keting grain to an extent never known before, so that their 
shipments were abnormally great when spring opened. Last 
year there was not much to sbip, not nearly so much as this 
year, and no rates could have given the railroads a good 
business, This year the shipments did not fall off largely 
until the lake had been open more than two weeks and the 
total May shipments will be somewhat larger than in 1880 
or 1882, 

The lateness of the season keeps every available hand in 
the corn fields on the farms during May; in the latter half 
of June the farmers will have more time to market their 
surplus grain—before that in Kansas, Missouri and that 
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latitude. Ifthe new crop promises fairly then, they are 
likely to market their holdings freely. But there is no doubt 
that May shipments might have been much larger without 
help from the farmers, the stocks in elevators in Chicago 
being more than 11,000,000 bushels; and if the shipments 
should increase it is not certain that the increase or any 
large part of it would go to the railroads. ‘he vessels can 
carry vastly more than they are getting. 











APRIL EARNINGS are reported in our table by 76 rail- 
roads, whose aggregate length this year is 54,776 miles, 
and 4,622 miles (9.2 per cent.) morethan last year. Their 
aggregate earnings were $29,167,270, which is $1,837,906 
(6.7 per cent.) more than last year, and their average 
earnings per mile decreased from $544 to $532, or 2.2 per 
cent. This is but a small decrease, but it makes quite a 
contrast with the result in March, when the aver- 
age earnings per mile of 80 roads were 
7.2 per cent. more than last year. There are 
six roads which reported in March that have not re- 
ported for April, and two that reported for April but did 
not report for March. The reduction of the number of com- 
panies reporting is generally to be looked upon asa sign of 
bad busivess, though of course it is not alwaysso. Two of 
those that reported for March but not for April—the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Wabash—are among 
the most important in the country, having to- 
gether 6,750 miles of road. The failure of the 
former to report for April, however, was not 
exceptional. It reports regularly, but usually not in 
time to be included in our table. It was probably due to 
the fact that its gross and especially its net earnings were 
extraordinarily large in March, that they were made known 
earlier than usual—before the accounts were completely 
made up, as there has been some small correction of 
them since. The other companies that reported for 
March and failed to report for April are the 
Hocking Valley, the Georgia, the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Gulf, and the Wisconsin Central. Those 
that reported for April but not for March are the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern Kansas, and both of these have given 
their earnings for the four months,so that March is in- 
cluded. 

There are 19 roads out of the 76 whose total earnings in 
April were less this year than last, and 33 that had smaller 
earnings per mile. The decreases were generally 
small, but the Des Moines & Fort Dodge (whose 
earnings bave been remarkably irregular) with an in_ 
crease of 64 per cent. in mileage has a decrease of 914 per 
cent. in earnings, and of 45!¢ per cent. in earnings per mile; 
the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon lost 538¢ per cent. 
(due chiefly to later opening of navigation, doubtless); the 
tron Mountain, with 23 per cent. more road, had a decrease 
of 6 per cent. in total earnings and of 23!¢ per cent. in 
earvings per mile; and the Ohio Central earned 19!¢ per 
cent. less from 22}4 per cent. more road--27 per cent. les, 
per mile. There were large gains on some small Southern 
roads and also on the Milwaukee & St. Paul (2214 per cent. 
in earnings per mile); the Fiint & Pere Marquette (241¢ per 
cent.), the Hannibal & St. Joseph (2214), the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern (584), the Central Branch, in North- 
ern Kansas (524), and the St. Paul & Duluth (2144). 

For the four months ending with April we have reports 
from 78 railroads with 56,784 miles of road this year, and 
4,553 miles (8.7 per cent.) more than last year. They 
earned in the eggregate $119,065,499, and $9,624,353 (8.8 
per cent.) more than last year; and their average earnings 
per mile fell from $2,097 to $2,093—less than one-fifth of 
1 per cent.—that is, they were substantially unchanged. 
For many roads last year was unfavorable, and in view of 
the much larger crops this yearit was to be expected that 
there would bea considerable improvement in earnings. 
But though there were light crops to carry last year, busi- 
ness was active, and there was an enormous amount of con- 
struction going on, and the railroads as a whole made much 
better returns than could have been expected from the crop 
movement. Thus to do no better than last year is after all 
not doing ill. 





CANAL RATES have risen this week from 4 cents a bushel 
for corn and 4}4 for wheat from Buffalo to New York to 
44¢and5. A year ago atthis time they were 3°{ and 414. 
and two years ago 4}¢and 5. Thusthe boatman and not 
the shipper is now gettirg the whole benefit of the abolition 
of tolls—1 cent a bushel—and the railroads find no greater 
competition from the canal than before. Lake rates re- 
main unchanged at 2cents a bushel for corn and 24 for 
wheat from Chicago to Buffalo. This is the same as at this 
time last year, but two years ago the rates were twice as 
high. 

Ocean rates have changed very little during the past week. 
Tuesday grain was taken by steam for Liverpool at 34d. 
per bushel. Last year about this time some cargoes were 
taken without charge, and not more than 1d. a bushel was 
paid until about the middle of June. Exports were but 
trifling, and a great many steamers were arriving with 
immigrants and merchandise. Two years ago the ocean 
rate was about 3d. 

Taking all the charges together except the New York 
transfer, the cost of shipping a bushel of wheat from Chicago 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30. 





































MILEAGE. | EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 
| | 
NamMn oF Roan, = |————. aac? 7 | 
| | | | ‘ . 
1883. | 1882.| Inc. |DecP.c.| 1883. | 1882, Increase. Dec. /P.c.| 1883. | 1882, |Inc.| Dec. |P-c. 
| ris en oe a) Te 
| $ $ SF $ i$  $ 
Ala. Gt. Sonthern ... .| 290) — 290!..... |....). 204, | $24,346! 253,197) = 71,149.........../28-1| 1,118) 873/245)... |28.1 
Atehison, Top. &S. F .. 1,820) 1,782) 38)... 2.1) 4,348,440) 4,500,109 ....... ... 156,665) 3.5) 2,387) 2,525)....) 136) 5.4 
Bur.,Cedar Rap. & No.) 714, 645 = 6B)....| 10.3 855,586 | —880,865...... .....) 25,207) 2.8) 1,164) 1,365)... 171 12.4 
Central, of Georgia... 726, 712 14|... | 1.9) 1,116,306) 1,019,616 DOBBS) occ oe 20) 9.5) 1,54) 1,432/102.,... 7.0 
Central Iowa..... Cet. fo RO ee paid 373,898 361,105 PL cs oncnsens | Bo} 1,582) 1,48) 52,....) 3.5 
Central Facific ........| 2,907) 2,917).. ... | 10) 3.4) 7,269,635) 7,584,568'......... . 314,985) 3.8) 2,501) 2,600)..... 99) 3.9 
Ches. & Ohio...... .... 517, 435 $2)....) 18.9) 1,122,571 870.687 252,194 /28.8) 2,172 2,00%/ 170 .| 85 
Ehz.,Lex. & B. Sandy 130 130)...... Joscsloce ‘ 210,716 | 123,118 87.598 71.2 
Oe ae on os CO Cee) Cree 2,460,327 | 2,257,287 263,040 | 9.0 
Chi. & EasternIll... .. 245 RE Ne ere 516,555 | 532,975 3.1 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk*.....) 335) 33500070.)0000 (101) 89¥,492) 675,815 33.0 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...) 4,523) 4,229) 294)... | 6.9, 6,638,000) 5,589,867 52 
Chi. & Northwestern... 3,590 3,198 =392).... 12.2, 6,507,209 | 6,460,752 10.3 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & O.. 20 1,402.325) 1,451,088 20.6 
Chi. & West Mich...... 2 469,964 471.514 8.9 
Cin., Ind,, St. L. & Chi. He 761,275 802,868 5.2 
Cin., N. O. & Tex. P.. 736,913 769,449 ... we 4.2 
Cleve., Akron & Col... 159,635 149,055 . Cee 
Denver & Riv Grande. . 1,947,000 | 1,074,069 4 312.0 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge... 93,604 125,888 “ 54.7 
Det., Lan. & No....... Mss vecle~« feeee 468,07 502,01:2)|....... 4 6.7 
ame... ..<s-0» 284; 24) .....)..../ ....| 1,008,882 944,582 4 11.4 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. | 1,070 900°) 170....,18.9) 1,240,448 959,244 9.2 8.8 
Evansville & T. H...... | “248) 146)... . |. «1... 227,000) 245,247 ‘4 - 25| 7.4 
Flint & Pere Marq..... 3470345 Zj.:..] Be 822,672 TIGBi4 1i.4 7 078 13.8 
Florida Transit* ....... 243) 187) 56)..../ 20.9 _ 163,468 147,270 16,198) ....... 11.0) (G73 787. 104 13,2 
Grand Trunk*.......... 2,321) 2.225 -96)....| 4.3) 5,405,056 5,7 469,355) .......... 9.4) 2350, 2,245 110 4.8 
Green Bay, Win.& St.P) 220) 220. ts eR 1:21, 006 2,055 0) 354 86541 2.5 
Gulf. Col. & 8. F...... 483 370) 113..... 30.5 590,773 226,208)... we. us 69.6) 1,158 828 266 29.8 
Hannibal & St. Jo. ... 202} 22)... 4 REN PSE 797,113 175,340). ......... 28.4) 2,730) 2,1. 601), ... 28,2 
Houston, E. & W. Tex.| 120 85; Q|....| 36.4 98,037 7a, V22 SLAMS. oo 655550. wl 817) | 863... 46) 5.3 
Ul. Cent., Ill. lines...... 926 919 7\....| 9.8) 2,037,302) 2,147,586)... ...... 110,144 563) 2,200) 2,387)... | 187) 5.7 
ieee BNO.....3.<2.-. | 402) 402)...... OeR ea 606,95: 622,723 |.......04. 15,741) 2-8) 1,008) 1,540.... 41) 2.5 
Southern Div ... .... 578) 578)... eS Ree 1,426,637 | 1,120,209 29.4) 2,468 1.930 536 27.4 
Ind., Bloom. & West. . 695 555; 140}....| 25.2 935,756 782,051 4.5 
Kan. Cy.,L. & So.Kan, 399 285 14|....| 3.6 445,801 294,542 46.0 
Lake Eri- & Western..| 386) 386... ... pes Rove 452,002) 435,997 3.9 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith 168 a ee ee ; 175,742 136,957 28. 
Little R’*,Miss.R.& Tex 173) 156 °° 17).... 10.9 128,868) 78,501 
Long Island... ........ 354 385 19)... 3.8 591,519 541,137 
Louisville & Nasbv.. . 2,026 2,028 ..... 2; @1 4,216,008 3,947.279 
Mar., Hought. & Ont.. 97 88 2 73,479 106,002 .......-. 
Memphis & Charleston. 292 398,08 35:2, 88:2 
Mil., Lake Sh. & West.) 315 293,240 274.037 
Mo. Pacific tines : - . 
Central Branch. . .. 388 452,360 268.888 
Int. & Gt. No......... 738 1,23C, LOT 967,063 


Mo., Kan. & Tex..... 1,374 
Mo. Pacific........... 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So.| = 88% 


2,153,416 1,711 Os 
2,816,684 2,11>,984 
2,560,053 2,182,485 























Texas & Pacific... .. 1,487 1,883,550 1,314,716 
Mobile & Ohio......... 528 696,746 608,358 
Nash., Chatta. & St. L. 539 2. 760,249 690,456 
N. Y. & New England.) 399 H 0. 1,043,728 957,569 
N. Y., Su:q. & West... 147 86 Gi 7V.9 ~91.7 7s 189,149 
Norfolk & Western.... 42 | RNS Re leer 800,162 664.793 
Northern Central. ....| $22) 322!......|.... “ie 1,962,318 1,656,195 
Northern Pacific. ...... 1,623 972 651...., 66.9 1,945,745 1,338,468 
Ohio Central....... .-| 258, 232 26). ./11.2) 283.830 29:2,280 
Ohi» Southern ....... 138 128 a0)... 7. 134,270 113,38: 20, 
Pennsylvaniat......... 2,048 1,954 04)... 4.7, 15,892,707 | 14,448,219 1,444,488 
Peoria, Dec. & Evans.. 254 | a) PA 213,520 a) & 
Phila. & Reaaing ..... 999-994 5.... O<.5) 6,458,453 6,115,297 
Rich. & Danville lines: rs a 
Obar., Col. @ tee:..| 208) 206)......).0. |..." £01,724 252,552 
Col. & Greenville, .... a. PS Oe A 297,305 263,180 
Rich. & Danville... . 173 766 7....| 0.9, 1,208,828 1,181,256 
Va. Midland...... ... ij es eee Ree 460,178 393,511 ‘ 
Western N. C........ 190 165) %)....| 15.2 95,550 61,732 35,848 
St. L., Alt. & T. Haute: | bf 
Main Line.......... IR AE GER ene 467,994 409,093, 58,901 
Belleville Line. ..... ae. RS es Hee 286,904 66,340 2,564 
St. L. & Cairo........ 146 ee bs ain 11€,857 115,356)....... o . oh 49 gu. é ‘ 
St.L.&SanFrancisco. 725 660 65... | 98 1,140,289 1,019,204, 121,095 ......... LL.) 1,579) 1,543 30..... 1.9 
St. P, & Dututh........ 196) 196)..... wae 297,979 247,317, 50,658) ........ 20.6) 4,000) 1,262 258)..... 50.5 
St. P.,Minn. & Manitoba 1,288 912 367... (41.7 2,421,196 915,713) i 1,556 ; 
Scioto Valley. ........, 128 128..... Ree Nee 152,599 154,621 ADE 
South Carolina. .......) 243 | 243...... ney Hane 494,925 443.499 
Union Pacific.......... 4,693 4,327 366....) 8.5) 8,418,378 8,776,237 
Vicksburg & Meridian. 142 "EARS, ORES. res 169,410 147,212 
West Jersey............ 186 168 18 ...| 10.7 276,746 246,829 
—- ee | | ——$—_—— | —— | Se pf Sear 
Total, 78 roads .... 56,784 52,231 4,565 12..... 119,065,499 109,441,146 10,887,624 1,263,271 ... 2,093) 2,007 ... 4 | 00 
Total ine. or dec.. ....... ..... . 4,555 (ee  ShabotGbunces SN non05 secu: | Wise ccentsl dc’ cotshekectoe 0.2 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLF, 
| 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Cot 2,150 1,960 190... 9.7 1,454,600) 1,482,491 ........... 27,891 1.9 676) 756 .... 8010.7 
Phila. & Read. Coal & | 
errr S: Seeds Shae cvecce|occsiocce.| 4,228,063] 3,706,000 433,463)... 00.00 11.4 








* Not in table of earnings for April. + Railroad, 575 miles; river and ocean lines, 1,575 miles. 


+ Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 





CANAL GRAIN SHIPMENTS should now be feeling the The purpose of the Exposition, looking to the improve- 
stimulus produced by the abolition of tolls. The railroads ment in railway appliances and the advancement in railway 


‘ knowledge, coupled with its benevolent objects, must com- 
are charging the same as last year, so that the boats get the jnend itself to fll devotees of progress and ‘all lovers of 


whole benefit of the toll, which was very nearly a cent a science and invention. : 
Lushel When we look around and about us <4 rege this mar- 
: , velous and wonderful display, we are lost in admiration at 
Now during the first two weeks that the canal was open, | tho strength of the when 5 upleretantiog and the inventive 
ending May 19, the shipments from Buffalo were : genius of man. 
In the presence of all these wonderful and varied inven- 


1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. | tions, fashioned into shape by the cunning hand of the 
ils “ - odemmme 999 46: a 4 | » Y : ‘ 
By ee. PEAS SOE eos'es0 8 496 578 164 saee artisan, revealing novelties and improvements unknown in 


bygone ages, and of the extent of which the wildest imagir- 

The canal guined, truly, but in proportion only about half ie never dreamed, we bow in admiration to the genius 

: ; «riod 4 | Of the age. 

as much as the railroads. Last year the canal carried 74 Uniting intelligence to science and virtue, there seems to 

per cent. of the whole; this year, 67 per cent. be no limit to the advancement of the human race. 

| ‘This is not the occasion to dwell in detail on railroad sta - 

| tistics. But I can speak a word on railroads generally. 

They have changed the face not only of the civilized but the 

savage world. In this country — — ra been 

Nati iti j ; : spanned, forests cut through, and mountains hewn down. 

te Eetent Seen < ppp Apytannes = iim vires have been opened upto the advancing wave of 

formally opened to the public on the evening of May 24. | gjyj ization, and the desert has been made to bloom and 

The proceedings opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. blossom like the rose. Traversed by railroads, the older 

Swing. An address cf welcome to the visitors was made —— gree — not only peemnag th mon vane 

is i “ys s, but in almost unknown regions ( 

by Me ar Harrison. This was followed bya short speech states have been organized, and towns and cities have 

by Vice-President French, who referred to the labors of his | sprung up as if by magic. The Atlantic coast has kissed the 

fellow members on the Commission. golden shores of the Pacific sea, and nature has everywhere 
The address of the evening was then made by Hon. E. B. | o pee : to the uses and eer ea . 

7, : he extent of this exposition is simp wildering. More 

NIN, SRA | than 1,000 firms, companies and individuals are represented 

The National Exposition of Railway Appliances is now | 2 these vast inclosures. covering an area of eleven acres. 

to be declared open in these colossal structures and in this , We may turn and turn like the sunflower, and we are con- 

magnificent presence. The conception of this great enter- fronted on all sides by every possible combination of me- 








National Exposition of Railway Appliances. 








to Liverpool is about 15 cents now, against 914 last year 
and 1644 in 1881. All these are low rates ; the ocean rate 
alone has ofteu been more than the whole of it. Of the in- 
crease of 5% cents over last year, #4 cent is in the canal and | 
5 cents in the ocean rate. 


prise was less than one year ago, and it bas been carried Chanical genius as connected with railroading in all its de- 
forward with an energy, a zeal and a devotion only equaled partments, forms and ramifications, from i's earliest history 
by the success attending it. The subject had only to be | the present time. In the department called the ** Old Cu- 
suggested to challenge the widest interest in many coun-| riosity Shop” the whole bistory of railway appliances and 
tries and among all classes connected with railway and railroad progress is traced and illustrated. 


manufacturing interests. The people of other countries have honored this exposition 
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by the interest they have taken in it. The gracious cour- 
tesy of the Directors of the South Kensington Museum, 
London, in sending to the exposition what is claimed to be 
the first locomotive that ever turned a wheel, invented and 
constructed by a man whose name shall never die—George 
Stephenson—will be gratefully recognized by all who will 
have the pleasure of looking at it. With what intense in- 
terest we gaze on that origival locomotive, the ‘* Rocket.” 
It proved to be a machine which did not go up Jike a rocket 
to come down like a _ stick, but it went up 
to stay up and to revolutionize all ideas ‘of 
locomotion, Added to this is the boiler for one of the 
first engines ever used in this country, called the 
‘“Stourbridge Lion ”"—probably named from the roar the 
steam emitted. There is also on exhibition, the first loco- 
motive ever brought to America—to Nova Scotia—appro- 
priately named the ‘“‘ America;” and we greet on the plat- 
form the engineer who has run it ever since, who nursed it 
in its cradle, stood by it in its meridian life, and is now_ten- 
derly caring for it in its declining years. There will be 
found further in the ‘t Old Curiosity Shop.” many old sta- 
gers, and among them the “Jobn Bull,” the * Puffing 
Billy,” English built, and the * Arabian,” built by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad in 1834. To show the vast strides 
made in constructing locomotives, from the pigmies to the 
giants, we are invited to look at the great monster—the 
largest locomotive in the world—the Mastodon, with the 
enormous weight of more than ninety tons. 

And here, too, we are interested in the ‘‘Grasshopper,” the 
first locomotive which everran onthe Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, The name does not indicate that high rate of speed 
which compelled the railroads of a later day to put up that 
huge sign at the crossings, ‘‘Look ont for the engine while 
the bell rings.” 

All Ilinvisans will inspect with curiosity the first loco- 
motive that ever ran on the pioneer railroad of this state~ 
the Galena & Chicago Union railroad—a name that 
should never have been changed. This locomotive was 
fired up and run out on the road five miles Oct. 25, 1848. 
Perhaps I might be pardoned in alluding for a moment to 
the railroads in Iilinois. When I first set foot on her gener- 
ous soil, in Mareh, 1840, only a few miles of what was then 
called a railroad, the Northern Cross Railroad, kad been 
built—a road which was to be extended from Meredosia, on 
the Iinois River, to Springfield. Eight miles of track was 
laid in 1888, and it was on the Sth of November, 1838, that 
the first locomotive was ever put in operation in the state. 
The road did not pay expenses, The steam-power was 
reduced to mule-power, and it was a_ witty 
saying at the time that when more speed was demanded they 
took off the mules and put on oxen. The road was eventu- 
ally abandoned. The building of the Galena & Chicago 
Railread was commenced March 1, 1848, and carried for- 
ward to completion to Freeport, September 1, 1853. That 
road was therefore justly entitled to be called the pioneer 
railroad of Illinois. Ihave probably ridden many times 
behind the locomotive bere exhibited, but the first time I 
ever passed over that road was in the summer of 1849 ina 
hand-cer from Cottage Grove, the then terminus, to Chicago. 
The change in the state since that time is something un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. From five miles of track 
in October, 1848, Illinois has become the banner railroad 
statein the Union, with its 9,000 miles in operation and 
2,000 more than any other state, while Chicago has become 
the greatest railroad centre in the world, with its twenty- 
three great lines centering here and radiating to every part 
of the country. 

We rejoice in the presence of so many of our Canadian 
friends and neighbors, and we thank them for all the inter- 
est they manifest in this exposition. Canada and Illinois 
are allied by the early ties of a common history. For a 
century prior to 1763, when the sceptre of France passed to 
Great Britain, the flag of the Bourbons floated alike over 
Canada and Illinois, those vast countries which comprised 
that Nouvelle France, the most gorgeous jewel which ever 
glittered in the diadems of the French Kings. All Lllinois- 
aus remembered with pride and gratitude that Canada gave 
to our state its first Lieutenant-Governor, Pierre Menard, a 
native of Quebec, a man whose long life was withouta stain 
His devotion to the interest of our new state, his enterprise, 
and his intelligence, his probity of character, bis liberality, 
and his benevolence, will make the name and memory of 
this noble son of Canada to be revered and cherished by the 
people of Illinois so long as the state shall have a bistory. 

There have been expositions in many countries, and na 
tions have vied with each other in the display of all that 
Ingenuity and taste could suggest or wealth procure, but it 
is safe to say that the world has never seen a more eredit- 
able exposition than this, organized solely by private enter- 
prise, and pushed to what we see before us by private citi- 
zens with a degree of unselfishness and devotion rarely wit- 
nessed, and without pecuniary compensation. But they 
will find their reward in the gratitude of that public which 
will appreciate all their labors and responsibilities, and all 
the great services they have rendered to science and to 
mankind. 

Blessed by a benign Providence, we have a country in 
respect of all the elements which go to make up a grand and 
mighty nation that has no parallel on the face of the globe. 
Let this great heritage that hascome down to us be cherished 
by every consideration which should influence a people to 
uphold in all their force the principles of a republican gov- 
ernment and that public and private virtue without which 
no nation can live. Influenced by patriotism, guided by 
enlightened statesmanship, and illustrated by unsullied in- 
tegrity, we will, by the blessing of God, continue to march 
forward in the pathway of progress to become the pride, 
the glory, the emulation of the civilized world. 

But I must close, for 1 know with what impatience you 
are all waiting the official announcement of the opening of 
an exposition which will so interest and instruct you all. 
and which must redound to the advantage of science and 
the publie good, an honor to the city of Chicago and the 
state of Illinois, and a benefit to our country and the world 
at large. 

Mr. French then introduced some of the veterans present, 
including the old engineers Wm. Galloway, George Hol- 


lingsworth, David Matthew and Joseph Whitehead, and 


Mr. Horatio Allen. Mr. Allen madea short address. The 


proceedings then closed with music. 


So far a very large attendance is reported at the Exposi- 
tion, so large, indeed, as to exceed the expectations of the | in Hudson, Mass., Sept. 1 next, by the trustees under the 


managers. 
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The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—More inquiry is reported and several orders American Association of Railroad Superintend- 
for 10,000 tons or over are said to be on the market. Quota- ents. 
tions are unchanged at $38 to $39 per ton at mill for heavy 


sections, and $39 50 to $42 for light rails. 


Rail Fastenings.—Spikes have advanced again and are | attendance. The first day was cbiefly devoted to the dis- 
quoted at $2 60 per 100 Ibs. ‘lrack bolts are stea ly at $3.25 | cussion of the question of standard time, and it was finally 
to $3.40, Splice-bars are steady at 2 to 2.10 cents per | resolved to approve the system devised by Mr. W. F. Allen, 


pound. 





Old Rails.—Old iron rails are weak and Philadelphia 
quotations are $23.50 to $24 for spot lots, but not over 
$21.50 to $22 per ton is offered for July delivery. 

Two Veterans. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘‘A noteworthy incident 
that occurred last evening was the meeting of two old engi- 
neers, one aged 84 years, who entered the railway service 
as engineer in 1828, and the other, who began in 1829. 
They bad not met each other for forty years, and naturally 
began to talk over old times. They boasted over their past 
labors, and in a quarter of an hour were in the midst of a 
heated discussion regarding railway inventions, each claim- 
ing the credit for almost everything that was invented 
since they began railroading. Spectators say that the 
scene was remarkably interesting as well as ludicrous, and 
declared that each man appeared to be in earnest in de- 
manding credit forall modern railway inventions.” 

Fast Time. 

On May 29 an express train on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road made the run from the Grand Cen- 
tral depot in New York to New Haven, 7314 miles, in 1 
hour and 38 minutes, making four stops at draw-bridges. 
This is said to be the fastest time ever made between New 
York and New Haven. Making no allowance for stops, the 
trip was made at the rate of 44.7 miles an hour. 


A Generous Act. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., it is said. has ordered 
that the men thrown out of employment by the destruction 
of the shops at the Hackensack Meadows be retained on the 
pay-roll at full wages until the structure is rebuilt. They 
will also pay to every man the loss he sustained by the 
destruction of his tools. 

An Esthetic Station. . 
The picture published by us in a recent number has al- 
ready produced results. The Boston Herald says that the 
Boston & Maine is building an esthetic depot at Kenne- 


bunk Beach, Me., that may safely be described as ‘too 
utterly utter.” 


A Model Exhibitor. 


One of the exhibitors at the Railway Exposition is re- 
markable for two things. He has: been at the building for 
several weeks talking about his exhibit, but no one has seen 
it yet. He devotes one-tenth of his time to talking about 
his invention, and the other nine-tenths to changing his 
clothes. When he comes to the building early in the morn- 
ing he always wears his 9-o’clock pants and carries his after- 
breakfast cane. He then goes to the hotel and puts on a suit 
lighter in color, and gets his dinner and another cane. Thus 
‘ar his clothes are superior to his exhibit.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


General Qailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Central Jowa, annual meeting, at the office in Marshall- 
town, Ia., June 6. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual meeting, at the 
office in Milwaukee, June 4. 

Chicago, Rock Island d& Pacific, annual meeting, at the 
office in Chicago, June 6. 

Rome, Watertown d& Ogdensburg, annual meeting, at the 
office in Watertown, N. Y., June 6. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston & Albany, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable June 30 
to stockholders of record on May 31. 

Lowell & Framingham (leased to Old Colony), 144 per 
cent., semi-annual, on the preferred stock, payable June 1 
Eastern in New Hampshire (leased to Eastern), 214 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable June 15. 

Northern (New Hampshire), 3 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable June 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Chicago, beginning June 12 next. 
The meeting will be held in the Grand Pacific Hotel. The 
charge at the hotel to members will be 83 per day for ordi- 
nary rooms. 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting in Cleveland, 0., beginning Tuesday, 
June 12. 
The Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents 
will hold its annual meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago, beginning on Wednesday, June 13. The Execu- 
tive Committee has decided to change the date to June 13, 
from May 16, the date originally fixed, in order that mem- 
bers may have an opportunity of visiting the Exhibition of 
Railroad Appliances. 
The Yard-Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association will hold 
itS annual meeting in Denver, Col., June 13. 
The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Chicago, June 19 next. Accommodations 
have been secured for members at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
at specified rates, which will be made known, and rooms 
reserved, on application to the Secretary or to Mr. E. T. 
Jeffrey, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its an- 
nual convention this year at St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., beginning June 19. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
next meeting at Roanoke, Virginia, beginning on Monday, 
June 4. 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at the Tremont House, Chicago, 
Aug. 8. 

The New England Road- Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. Further particu- 
ars will be given hereafter. 


Foreclosure Sales. 
The Massachusetts Central road will be sold at public sale 


first mortgage, under authority of an order of the Supreme 
Court. The sale will include the finished line of 43 miles 
from the junction with the Boston & Lowell near Cambridge 
to Jefferson, the partly graded line from Jefferso. to North- 
ampton, 58 miles, and all other property of the company. 
Conditions will be made known at the time of sale. 


The semi-annual convention of this Association began at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, May 29, with a full 





the General Time Convention and the Southern Time Con- 
vention. 
It was resolved to hold the fall meeting in Washington, 
Oct. 23. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. A. A. Robinson, the 
new Assistant General Superintendent, has issued an order 
stating that on and after June 1, the Atchison line will be 
divided, for operating purposes, into the Eastern, Middle, 
Western and Southern divisions. On the Eastern Division 
the organization will remain as at present, except as herein- 
after stated; on the other divisions all the employés will be 
under the control of and follow instructions from their 
superintendent. Mr. D. J. Chase, as Superintendent, will 
have charge of the Eastern Division. Mr. H. R. Nickerson, 
as Superintendent, will have charge of the Middle Division. 
Mr. W. W. Borst, as Superintendent, will have charge of 
the Western Division, Mr. George L. Sands, as Superin- 
tendent, will have charge of the Southern Division. 











Baltimore d& Hanover.—At the annual meeting, May 
28, the following were chosen: President, A. W. Eichel- 
berger; Directors, Wm. E. Hoffman, L, F. Melsheimer, 
Stephen Keefer, Charles W. Slagle, Wm. H. Vickery, C. C. 
Wooden, The road is leased to the Hanover Junction, Han- 
over and Gettysburg. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal.—At the annual meeting in 
Plymouth, N. H., May 28, the following directors were 
chosen : Joseph A. Dodge, Nathan Weeks, Plymouth, N. H.; 
Warren F. Daniell, Franklin, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell, Man- 
chester, N. H. ; Peter Butler, John P. Spaulding. J. Thomas 
Vose, Boston. The board re-elected J. Thomas Vose Presi- 
dent ; Samuel N. Bell, Clerk. 


Cambridge d& Seaford.—The officers of this company, 
successor to the Dorchester & Delaware, are: President, 
Isaac Hinckley; Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Craven. 


Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—Mr.G. A Haggerty 
has been appointed Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Machinery of the whole line, with office at Elizabethtown, 
Ky. He was recently Master Mechanic of the East Broad 
Top rvad, and before that Superintendent of the Galena & 
Wisconsin road. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. J. C. McMullin. for some time 
past General Manager, has been chosen Vice-President, a 
new office on this road. Mr. C. H. Chappell, Assistant, and 
for a year past Acting General Manager, succeeds Mr. 
McMullin as General Manager of the road. 


Concord.—At the annual meeting in Concord, May 29, 
the following directors were chosen : Benjamin A. Kim- 
ball, Henry C. Sherburne, Concord, N. H.; James W. John- 
son, Enfield, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell. Frederick A. Smythe, 
Manchester, N. H.; F. B. Hayes, J. Thomas Vose, Boston. 


Konawha Dispateh.—Mr. Edward Fitzgerald has been 
appointed Manager of this new fast freight line. 


Long Island.—The board has re-elected Austin Corbin 
President; J. Rogers Maxwell, Vice-President; E. B. Hins- 
dale, Secretary: Henry Graves, Treasurer. 


Louisville, Evansville &: St. Louis —Mr. Charles B. Kin- 
nan has been appointed General Western Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters in St. Louis. He will also represent in 
St. Louis the well known sfirm of Leve & Alden, tourist 
— Mr. Kinnan was recently with the Missouri Pacific 
road. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago —The following ap- 
pointments, which have been heretofore referred to, are 
officially announced to take effect June 1 : General Superin- 
tendent John McLeod having resigned (to take charge of 
the Indianapolis Belt road), the office is abolished. Mr. N. 
W. Marshall, late Assistant to Mr. McLeod, is appointed 
Superintendent of the Main Line Division, with office in 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. W. G. Taylor is appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago & Indianapolis Division, with office 
in Chicago. Mr. D. J. Finley, late Chief Train Dispatcher, 
succeeds Mr. Taylor as Master of Transportation, with office 
at LaFayette, Indiana. 


Manchester d& Lawrence.—At the annual meeting in 
Manchester last week the following directors were chosen : 
Benjamin F. Martin, Nathan Parker, Manchester. N. H.; 
Edward A. Abbott, Asa Fowler, John A. White, Concord, 
N. H.; Joseph W. Smith, Andover, Mass.: Wm. A. Tower, 
Boston. The board elected Benjamin F. Martin President; 
Samuel N. Bell, Clerk. 


Meredith & Conway.—At the annual meeting in Plymouth, 
N. H:., May 28, the following were chosen: President, J. 
Wentworth ; Directors, Samuel N. Bell, B. H. Corning, 
Joseph A. Dodge, J. A.'French ; Clerk, B. H. Corning. 


Middletown, Unionville d& Water Gap.—At the annual 
meeting in Middletown, N. Y., May 28, the following direc- 
tors were chosen : Grinnell Burt, Caleb Clark. W. i. Clark, 
George L. Denton. D. C. Dusenherry, H. S. Hayne, James 
N. Pronk, A. H. Russell, John N. Smith, M. D. Stivers, H. 
A. Wadsworth, H. R. Wilcox, W. H. Wood. The rvadis 
leased to the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 


Missouri Central.—The directors of this new company 
are:W. B. Steele. Robert Taubman, Robert Taylor, Lexing- 
ton, Mo.; John E. Corder, Nathan Corder, W. A. Redd, 
Waverley, Mo.; Wm. Baker, A. F. Brown, B. Thomas, 8, T. 
Wilson, Malta Bend, Mo.; J. B. Breatbitt, J. W. Cordell, 
T. C. Rainey, Marshall, Mo. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. Charles W. Hammond, for two 
vears past Superintendent of Telegraph Lines on the Iron 
Mountain, International & Great Northern and Texas & 
Pacific roads, has had his jurisdiction extended so as to em- 
brace the entire Missouri Pacific system. Mr. Hammond is 
one of the oldest telegraphers in the country, and is well 
known throughout the West. 


Nashut & Lowell.—At the annual meeting in Nashua, 
N. H., May 30, the following were chosen: Directors, W. H. 
Bailey, Francis A. Brooks, C. V. Dearborn, Francis E. 
Parker, Sidney D. Richardson, H. M Shaw, J. W. Vhite ; 
Clerk, W. A. Lovering; Treasurer, Charles B. Brooks. The 
rvad is leased to the Boston & Lowell. 


Nashua d& Rochester.—At the annual meeting in 
Nashua, N. H., last weck, the following were chosen: 
President, Francis H. Kinnicutt: Directors, Jcseph C. 
Barley, Francis H. Dewey, A. H. Dunlap, J.C. Eastman, A. 
M. Norton, A. J. Pillsbury, E. B. Stoddart, Aaron F, 
Stevens, Charles S. Turner, Edwin Wallace ; Clerk, Aaron 
F. Stevens. The road is leased to the Worcester & Nashua. 


New York & North Pennsy!vinia,—This company has been 
organized with the following officers: President, Charles L. 
Partison; Vice-President, R. G. Taylor. Bradford, Pa.; 
Secretary, S. H. Morgan, Addison. N. Y.: Treasurer, W. 
C. Sheldon, New York; Chief Engineer, N. S. Beardsley. 

New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—Mr. Samuel H. Wenck 





of the Official Guide, and approved at the late meetings of 





is appointed Assistant Auditor of Freight Receipts of this 
company, to take effect from May 23. 
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New Yrrk Railroad Commission.—A Rochester dispatch 
says that Mr. T. W. Spencer has been appointed Engineer 
to the Commission. He is now Engineer in charge of the 


aed Division of the New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
road. 


_New Zealand River.—At the annual meeting in Plymouth 
N. H., May 28, the following directors were chosen : S. N. 
Bell, B. H. Corning, J. A. Dodge, J. P. Pitman, Henry 
Tilton, J. Thomas Vose. 


_ Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—At the annual meeting in New 
York, May 30, the following directors were chosen: Sidney 
Dillon, Jay Gould, Henry Hart, J. B. Houston, C. P. Hunt- 
ington, Edward Lauterbach, E. H. Perkins, Jr., Wm. Rem- 
sen, Russell Sage. 


Pemigewasset Valley.—At the annual meeting in Ply- 
mouth, N. H., May 28, the following were chosen : Presi 
dent, J. Thomas Vose ; Directors, Daniel Barnard, Samuel 
N. Bell, Peter Butler, J. W. Campbell, Joseph A. Dodge, 
Warren F. Daniell. Daniel Saunders, Nathan Weeks. The 
road is leased to the Boston, Concord & Montreal. 


South Florida.—Mr. C. D. Owens is appointed General 
Agent, with office at No. 271 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
oe isalso General Agent of the Savannah, Florida & 

estern. 


West Jersey.—Under the revised organization of this com- 
pany the following appointments have been made: General 
Solicitor. John Scott; Assistant General Solicitor, J. A. 
Logan; General Superintendent of Motive Power, T. N. 
Ely; General Freight Agent, John S. Wilson; Assistant 
General Freight Agent, Walter Freeman; Division Freight 
Agent, E. W. Coffin: Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
George W. Boyd; Division Ticket Agent, J. S. Hackett: 
Assistant Purchasing Agent, Thomas P. Sargent. 


Whitefield & Jefferson.—At the annual meeting in 
Plymouth, N. May 28, the following directors were 
chosen : Samuel N. Bell, A. L. Brown, W. G. Brown, W. F. 
ene, J. A. Dodge, Thomas Grey, N. R. Perkins, J. Thos. 

ose. 


Wilton.—At the annual meeting in Nashua, N. H., May 
30, the following were chosen: Directors, Clark C. Boatweil 
Wm. Ramsdell, John Reed, John A. Spalding. Solomon 
Spalding; Clerk, H. A. Whiting; treasurer, Frank A. Mc 
Keen. ‘The road is leased to the Boston & Lowell. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. David B. Hammond, formerly a well-known citizen 
of Chicago, died May 26, at his farm near Elgin, IIl., to 
which he removed some 17 years ago. Mr. Hammond was 
a member of the first board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners of Iinois. 

—It is again reported that Mr. Franklin B. Gowen intends 
to resign the presidency of the Philadelphia & Reading Co., 
and a memorial requesting him to retain that office has been 
circulating among the stockholders in Philadelphia. It is 
said to have received many signatures. 


—Mr. Edward M. Clymer, President of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Coal & Railroad Co., the company 
which owns the Erie coal lands in Pennsylvania and the 
branch which leads to them, died in New York, May 25. 
His home was in Reading, Pa., and he was 60 years old. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Four months ending April 30; 














3. 1882, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Norfolk & Western....... $800,162 $664,793 I. $135,469 20.4 
Net GGUMINGM....666.0.005 338,094 254.049 I. 84,045 33.1 
Nerthern Central.......... 1,969,318 1,657,198 I. 313,120 $18.9 
Net earnings............ 687.234 484,990 I 202,244 41.7 
Oregon & California...... i re Soe 
ry ree 276,746 246,829 I. 29,917 12.1 
Net earnings........ .... 90,277 101,746 D. 11,459 11.2 
Month of April: 
Norfolk & Western $199,996 $171,793 I $19,2°3 11.2 
Net earnings. $1,227 66,513 I 14.414 21.5 
Northern Centr; 4° 6,335 42,490 1 55,845 16.6 
Net earnings........ cane 194,794 153,110 I 41,684 27.2 
Oregon & Ca ifornia...... fl rer & ss00 asnp 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & P. vrb4 605 I. 2,249 371.7 
WE PO cde tenn scescxss 76,022 76,363 1 5,6 9 R4 
Net eurnings............. 19,030 27,272 D. 8.242 30.5 
Second week in May: 
Chi. & Grand Trunk ..... $61,264 $35,050 I. $26,214 749 
Detrvuit, Lunsing & No.... 27.481 25,5387 I. 1,944 G5 
Ft. Worth & Denver...... 10,300 ceete = 0UC to ee 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville 13,504 11,993 I 1511 12.6 
Third week in May: 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No... $41,612 $45,111 D. $3,409 7.8 
oF es r 161,113 143,081 L 18,0382 126 
Chi. & Eastern I[llinois.... 36,252 38.819 D. 2,547 6.5 
Chi. & Grand Trunk...... 50,971 37,117 LL 13,854 374 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. P 425,000 269.554 LL 61,446 16.7 
Chicago & Northwestern. 456,400 21,900 I, 34,500 8.2 
Chi., St. P., Minn & O..... 98,200 $8.400 I. 8,30 9.2 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi. .. 45,268 43,692 IL. 1,606 86 
Denver & Rio Grande...... 133,700 132,500 L 1,200 O2 
Hannibal & St. Jo......... 48.600 37,500 I. 11.100 296 
Louisville & Nashville.... 237,975 216,075 L 21.990 10.1 
Mo. Pacific lines......... : 627,318 527,702 I. 99,616 18.9 
Northern Pacific.... ...... 16#,6 0 139,150 I. “7,459 19.7 
St. L. & San Francisco..... #€2.00) 51,251 I. 10,749 211 
St. P., Minn. & Manitoba. 147.00 196,804 D. 49,804 25.3 
Wabash, St. L. & Pac..... 264,489 266,228 D 1,739 0.7 


Tobacco Rates. 


Commissioner Fink announces that at a meeting of the 
Joint Executive Committee, held in New York May 16, 
1883, it was decided to discontinue the practice of quoting 
through rates on unmanufactured tobacco from river land- 
ings and interior points South to Eastern cities, and in lieu 
thereof to charge on and after Monday, May 28, 1883, the 
following fixed rates (in cents per 160 Ibs.) from the points 
pamed below on all the shipments of tobacco, whether origi- 
nating at those points or passing through them from points 
beyond: 

; —Chesapeake & Ohio.— 


To New York from— All rail. Not insured. Insured. 
East St. Louis, East Hannibal, 
Quincy, East Louisiana East 


Keokuk, East Burlington 


and Kock Island....... 43 39 41 
I nae seine nits ascacncke 32 2 30 
Se 36 32 34 
Jeffersonville and New Albany. 35 31 33 
Evansville and Rockport...... 49 36 ree 
SEs cu sennetes 0625, w weeuns 43 39 
Ss nbc enew eaeaxet cout 37 os 
ee 34 ee 


Chesapeake & Obio shipments go by water from Newport 
News to New York. — 
‘oal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending May 19 are reported 


as follows : 

1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Anthracite....... eecuvageen’ 764.940 691,637 I. 73,303 10.6 
Semi-bituminous....... ..... 120,313 85.898 I. 34.415 40.0 
Bituminous, Penna......... . 46,525 65.464 D. 18.939 28.8 
ee ee 60.271 54,249 I. 6,022 11.1 


The anthracite market is quiet, and prices are said to be 





considerably below the company’s lists. The production 
reported for the week is extraordinarily large, as 1s gener- 
ally the case in the full-time weeks when a period of short 
time in alternate weeks has been agreed upon. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending May 19 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 

From line of road....... ceseeee e- 114,306 49,786 164,142 
From other roads,................... 36,804 10,485 47,289 
EE Stee eats 151,160 60,271 211,431 


The total tonnage this year to May 19 was 4,529,234 tons, 
against 4,246,842 tons to the corresponding time in 1882, 
an increase of 282,392 tons, or 6.6 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending May 26 
were 52,582 tons. The total shipments this year to May 26 
were 837,424 tons. 

Petroleum. 

The production of the Pennsylvania and New York oil 
regious for April is given as follows by Stowell’s Petroleum 
Reporter, in barrels of 42 gallons : 


1883. 1882. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Production.... .... 1,816,530 2,402,799 D. 586,2 24.4 
Shipments.. ....... 1,908,379 1,678,134 I. 230,245 13.7 


Stock, April 30..... 35,789,406 28,547,481 I. 7.241,925 25.4 
Producing wells ... 17,100 19,150 D. 2,050 10.7 
The production was greater than in March, but was ex- 
ceeded in every other preceding month since January, 1880. 
Of the total production the Allegbany District furnisbed 
19.7 per cent.; the Bradford District, 58.0 per cent.; the 
Middle Districts in Pennsylvania, 12.4 per cent.,and the 
Southern districts, 9.9 percent. The comparatively new 
Northern distric s thus furnished 77.7 per cent. of the total. 
Shipments are the largest reported since October, and 
were exceeded only io five months of last year and five 
months of 1881. For the first time in many months the 
shipments exceeded the production. 
he stock reported is all in the pipe lines ; it was reduced 
91,849 barrels during the month. 

There were 209 wells completed during the month and 21 
dry holes or drillsgiven up. There were 199 new wells in 
progress April 30. 

. a out of the regions during the month were as 
ollows: 












Per cent. 

Barrels. of total. 

ec ane anode’ seks 6 sscenbue Skiekenn 874.019 5 
INC 634 6500, bubs 0'o064 50040 s000neernd 113,121 5.9 
EECA ipRbataeeces: Geden Sntcacdiuivsadsen 61.448 3.2 
ER, © atc tdseeSeunanisraceheanddvabebnine 467,863 24.5 
ca sinsad keer ssiensensece: 9 acaeaaswss 53,690 2.8 
aa a ud nla torbelibshednigi ace ie 1,684 0.1 
ED . ccneakdirs, ai haecece-as<sionehaakauas 237,474 12.4 
Refined at Creek refineries......... ........... 99,080 5.2 
ee ee eee .. 1,908,379 100.0 


Of the total shipments from the wells 348,846 barrels, or 
18.3 per cent., are reported by rail, and 1,559,533 barrels, 
or 81.7 per cent., by pipe line. 

Shipments of oil refined at Creek refineries (reduced to its 
equivalent in crude) were : New York, 65,702 ; Philadelphia, 
90; Baltimore, 451; Boston, 720; local points, 32,117; 
total, 99,080 barrels. 

The Reporter says: ‘“‘ During the past six months there 
have been developed, among other things, these six sig- 
nificant facts : 

“1. A larger per centum of dry holes than we have had 
in any month for seven years. 

“2. A less number of drilling wells than for any cor- 
responding month since 1875. 

“3, A less number of new wells completed than for any 
corresponding month in any year since 1876. 

**4, A less daily production than in any corresponding 
month since 1879. 

“5. A larger shipment from the producing region for the 
month than for any corresponding month since the petro- 
leum trade began. 

**6. The first month since October, 1878, in which the 
stock of petroleum in the region has been reduced.” 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending May 19, receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years. 


—Northwestern ship —- 
ec 


Year Northwestern Atlantic 

. receipts. Total. By rail. rail. receipts. 
1877. .. 2,294.405 2,330,304 794,342 34.1 3.506.821 
1878... 5.929.890 4,907,025 957 O51 39.9 6,117,072 


70.084 4L.5 5,977 584 
1880.... 6,220,796 5.231.104 3 
1881.... 4.751 615 6,228,275 5 4 7 
1882.... 2,607,230 1,636,435 979,924 59.9 2 124.192 
1883.... 3,209,064 4.218.677 1,441,099 34.1 4,193,046 

Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year, though 23 per cent. more than last year, 
were much less than in any previous year since 1877. They 
were also smaller than for two weeks previous. 

The shipments of these markets were 2,582,000 bushels 
(1.58 per cent.) greater than in the corresponding week of 
last year, but less than in any other year since 1877. They 
were 817,000 bushels more than the previous week. The 
rail shipments were one-half greater than last year and a 
little greater than in 1880, but smaller than in tbree other 
years. The shipments down the Mississippi during the 
week were 157,900 bushels, or 3.8 per cent. of the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts were nearly twice as great as in the 
corresponding week of last year, but less than in any other 
year since 1877. They were 1,299,,000 bushels (45 per 
cent.) more than the week before. This seems not to bave 
heen due to the beginning of arrivals by canal, however, so 
much as to the fail. opening of the St. Lawrence route and 
extraordinary receipts at New Orleans, which happened to 
fall within that week. At least the receipts at New York 
were but 216,000 bushels more than the week before, while 
there was a gain of 187,000 at Montreal, and of 760,000 at 
New Orleans. The latter have been exceeded but twice this 
year, and but few times in previous years; but they were 
not due to extraordinary river shipments, which in no week 
since April have been half as great as the receipts in this 
week ending May 19. The New York receipts, however, 
were the largest since March. In the next week the canal 
shipments should have greater effect. 

The falling-off in Northwestern receipts since the first 
week of May bas been at Chicago, Milwaukee and Toledo, 
while there has been a large increase at St. Louis. It should 
feel sooner than the more northern markets the shipments 
of farmers who have finished putting in their crops. 

For the week ending May 19 the exports of Atlantic 
ports for three years have been : 


3907 ,02¢ 1 
1879.... 3,713,978 4,802,116 2, 
1 

1 


1881. 1862. 1883. 
Fioar, Bbls....5. 0.25: <>. 101,310 83,383 118,568 
Grain; bu............... 3,114,802 935,200 2,051,842 


The flour exports were larger than in 188leven. Taking 
flour and grain together the exports were 1,174,000 bushels 
(83 per cent.) more than last year, and 1,156,000 bushels 
(3214 per cent. (less than in 1881. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


The following circular from General Commissioner Virgil 
Powers is dated Atlanta, Ga., May 24: 

“Ata meeting of Western Lines, held at Southern Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., Monday, 21st inst., at which all Western 
Lines were represented by their general managers or other 
officers, it was unanimously reso) ved to re-aftirm and put in 
effect that day (which was done) the rates of Circular Letter 
No. 35, Series 1882-83. 

‘Notice is therefore hereby given of withdrawal of Cir- 
cular Letter No. 38, and restoration of rates of Circular 
Letier No. 35, Series 1882-83, between all points. 

‘‘ will issue in a few days revised copies of Circular Let- 
ter No. 35, correcting a few small typographical errors and 
changes caused by local tariffs. 

‘*The Rate Committee meeting called for 30th instant is 
hereby postponed.” 


Iowa Trunk Lines Association. 


A meeting was held in Chicago last week for the purpose 
of reorganizing the passenger department of the pool. No 
conclusion was reached and nothing was done, the Rock 
Island refusing to consent to any arrangement which would 
give the Milwaukee & St. Paul an equal share in the busi- 
—_. Another meeting was held this week, with the same 
result. 


Kanawha Dispatch. 


This is the name of a new fast freight line which is now 
being organized. It will run over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and its connecting lines, and will start with a large number 
of cars put in by the roads ioterested. The headquarters will 


probably be in Cincinnati. 
Peoria Passenger War. 


A little passenger war has broken out at Peoria, IIL, 
between the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific companies. For several days matters 
have been carried to extremes, and tickets from Peoria to 
Kansas City were sold at 50 and even 25 cents, and the 
Rock Island sold tickets to Council Bluffs also for 50 cents. 
The Wabash has taken very little interest in the fight so far. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Arizona Mineral Belt.—Surveys are now being made 
for this road from Winslow, Ar., on the Atlantic & 
Pacific road, southward to Globe City, the centre of a new 
miving district. The intention is to continue the road from 
Globe City southward to the Southern Pacific at Benson. 


Bedford & Bloomfield.—Tbis road is being much im- 
proved in condition. It issaid that a proposition has been 
made to extend the road eastward to Columbus, Ind., to 
connect with the Columbus, Hope & Greensburg road. 


Bellaire, Zanesville & Cincinnati.—On the exten- 
sion of this road westward from the old terminus at 
Woodsfield, O., the grading is now completed to Caldwell, 
37 miles, and track has been laid to Louisville, 8 
miles. On the westernend track has been laid from 
Zanesville east 5 miles, and the grading is done for 
some miles further. On the 66 miles between Woodsfield 
and Zanesville there are two tunnels, one 600 and the 
other 800 feet long, and much other heavy work. 

The old part of the road from Bellaire to Woodsfield, 421¢ 
miles, has been nearly all relaid with steel rails, and the 
road-bed much improved. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal.—At the annual meet- 
ing. May 28, the stockbolders passed a resolution that it is 
expedient to unite this corporation with the Concord and 
the Northern companies on equitable terms, and that the 
subject be :eferred to the directors, with authority to make 
such arrangements as they may deem best. 

A resolution instructing the board to oppose the passage 
of a general law by the New Hampshire Legislature was re- 
ferred to the board with power to act. 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—In Boston, May 
29, the suit brought by a trustee under the Eastern mort- 
gage to enjoin the lease of the road to the Boston & Maine, 
came up for a hearing. It was announced that no bearing 
would be had, the Eastern Co. having agreed that _the lease 
shuuld not be executed until the points raised could be heard 
by the Supreme Court. 


Cambridge & Seaford.—This company has been 
organized by the bondholders who bought the Dorchester & 
Delaware road at foreclosure sale. The new company has 
$500,000 capital stock and no debt; a controlling interest is 
owned by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Co. 
The road extends from Seaford, Md., to Cambridge, 33 
miles, and is a branch of the Delaware Railroad. 


Central of New Jersey.—The New York Superior 
Court has granted a temporary injunction against the lease 
of this road to the Philadelphia & Reading Co., on_applica- 
tion of Joseph W. Burnbam, a holder of income bonds of 
the company. The injunction has been dissolved, as noted 
below. 

The road was formally surrendered by the Receiver to 
the directors on May 26, the security required for the pay- 
ment of the floating debt having been deposited. The Read- 
ing did not then take formal possession under the lease, 
partly, it is understood, on account of the Burnham injunc- 
tion noted above, although that could not affect the posses- 
sion of the road in New Jersey. Although formal posses- 
sion did not pass, the road was then substantially under 
Reading management. 

The first act of the new management was to send to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. notice of the termination of the 
jointcontract for the working of the New York & Long 

ranch road, and notice that the Pennsylvania traios will 
no longer be permitted to run over that road. This 
leads at once to litigation, as the Pennsylvania is not 
willing to be dispossessed in this summary way. The joint 
contract has still several years to run, and it is understood 
that the Pennsylvania will insist on its rights. Mr. Gowen 
claims that the contract was illegal, and cannot be enforced. 
If the courts sbould sustain this view, it is altogether likely 
that the Pennsylvania will build the competing line to Long 
Branch which it threatened to build a year ago. This line 
had been located and most of the right of way secured when 
the joint contract was made. ; 

On May 29a compromise was arranged in the Burnham 
suit, the suit being withdrawn and the temporary injunction 
vacated. The basis of the compromise is said to be an agree- 
ment to pay the income bondholders whatever interest an 
expert examination of the books may show to be due them 
under the terms of th-ir bonds since May 1, 1878. — 

The road was formally transferred to the possession of the 
Philadelphia & Heading Co. under the lease on the same 
day. The lease was signed and the necessary orders issued 
by Presidents Gowen and Little. Orders were further issued 
extending the jurisdiction of the Philadelphia & Reading 
officers over the leased road. 





On the same day alsoa bill in -quity was filed by the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad Go., in the United States Circuit Court in 
Trenton, N. J., to restrain the Central atid the New York & 
Long Branch companies from interfering in any way with 
the running of the Pennsylvania trains over,the Long Branch 
road or from violating the joint contract between the com- 
panies. The Court granted a temporary injunction and a 
rule to show cause why it should not be made permanent, 
returnable June 25, 7 

The following is an abstract of the report made by Special 
Master Bedle to Chancellor Runyon upon the financial con- 
dition of Jersey Central : 

Ex-Governor Bedle says that, pursuant to order of ref- 
erence May 4, he was attended by Receiver Little and 
others at the Jersey Central office, May 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
and was mede acquainted with the financial condition of 
the company, upon which he reports : 

1. The Jersey Central Company is solvent, and the facts 
stated in the application for terminating the receivership 
are true, 

2. Hefadvises granting the prayer of the petition, subject 
to sundry conditions. 

3. He recommends that upon the delivery of the property 
to the company all liabilities should be charged upon the 
whole property, and remain a lien until discharged. 

He considers that it will be just both to company and 
Receiver to dissolve the injunction and return the property 
to the company prior to the adjustment of the Receiver’s 
accounts and discharge of receivership, provided the condi- 
tious embraced in the following statement are complied 
with. 

A.—The temporary debt, consisting of demand and time 
loans, amounts to $2,062,000, an amount not larger than 
usual for companies doing a business of the magnitude of 
Jersey Central. 

8.—In addition there are liabilities for current expenses 
averaging from $600,000 to $700,000, which have been 
regularly met and paid, the amount of which is now uncer- 
tain. 

C.—There are contingent liabilities on account of acci- 
dents, contracts, ete., the amount of which cannot be deter- 
mined. 

D.—A claim appears to be made for interest on income 
bonds. 

Offsetting these liabilities are unincumbered assets of the 
nominal value of $4,987,200. Governor Bedle says: ‘I es- 
timate these assets, exclusive of $2,353,000 of Lehigh & 
Wilkesberre second series income buds, which have now 
no market value, at $1,500,000, alunough they are worth 
more, 

He recommends that the Receiver should retain control 
of these unincumbered assests to protect himself until his 
accounts have been finally adjusted. 

The company should also, tor further protection, deliver 
to the Receiver available securities readily salable of the 
market value of $2,000,000, subject to sale or other dispo- 
sition by the Receiver or Court. The character and value 
of such securities should be determined by the Receiver. 

The temporary debt should be satisfied within three 
months from delivery of property to the company. Other 
liabilities shovld be discharged as they mature. The corpor- 
ation should be ordered to discharge all debts and hold the 
Receiver harmless. 

Following are among the items composing the floating 
debt: 


DORE TO in. s08) Shakes sibeoned sbi A boeen owseRies $250,000 
Nat. CRF BOMB. os ic, cceves 200,000 
Am. Exchange Bank 
State Bank of Elizabeth 





100,000 


PONE PE own cus fascussesios .Spectadousmedtecceeate 15,000 
ORO MOR a oto neins Cran dors Ccaund- seer dunemercawens 100,000 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank....... ........ ee 50,000 
C. Smith & Sons.... RR PTA ee er eee 400,000 


Among the items making up the list of unencumbered 
assets are the following: 


Manufacturer's R. R. steck......... Pe aeabiea ees waives $79,000 
Crystal Spring NIN GN pa cachet sfdivi tai6h> aaetesioneask se vie wih 56,100 
Rusa Oth EN. Fe PORT MOOR ocisisa ctiscnccnsseescans co 49,246 
DR CE CO aii ee dd a cvhbes inns, wea secess+ 65% 102,078 
Longwood Valley K. BR. stock... ..ccccssccce  cescecces 100,000 
Freehold & N. ¥. BR. BR. stoe&............. ».. 77,500 
Lehigh & Luzerne coal bonds.................- > 150,000 
NG ERAUOTR RNS CUP MOE nines. 650. 0kcsbinss Cdeseccees 25,000 
Constable Hook R. R stock........ ...... Seales citi $1,300 
BD TOO BI ac oir dcoreacdedécsenes coe o eve 17.780 
Biles Bridie Bi, 0 WOOO oiss cc ccesesescscceess dalenknah 50,000 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre 2d incomes........... ....0..0+ 2,353,000 
Tidewater Pipe Line bonds.............ccccc208 ce rsece 23,420 
CHPMROL OEE DOE. ae sccsccccesncsdcinies secsciescios 74,900 


It will be seen that most of these are securities of leased 
and controlled lines, which have very little value, except to 
the Central itself. The assets also include advances to leased 
and controlled companies as follows: Dover & Rockaway, 
$33,709; Lehigh & Wilkesbarre, $90,557; Longwood Valley. 
$139,715; High Bridge Co., $186,254; Lehigh Coal & Nav- 
igation Co,, loan account, $747,966. 

The Master’s report gives a condensed balance sheet as of 
date May 7, which is as follows: 


Liabilities: 
Oo skis tcbchaed bana minenebebetncaensecse <a $35,514,000 
CORNEA MODE n6iacccncarogenipond-se Kenmeens. sc 0scesee 18,563,200 
Floating debt and current obligations................. 3,146,004 
Bonds and mortgages on real estate................... 188,613 
CORON ND UIDs s > <cccae os dbesnasedcs cousienens nace 93,814 


CP UIE Six ciccesigs.caccgua weed va sGaneaderd iadssre cious 
DURE COUN, Fe hh 6b aise a ch edecadeerenscteds vee 


$61,207,508 


3,104,0100 


597,276 





Total.... 


Railroad property.............. 
Cash and accounts receivable 

Real estate. ba ceew A eeaekee’ < 
Stocks held by company. 


Cider bebsnosneasadns -$17,615,153 
1,216, 














Bonds held by company........ .. R 93 
Advances and loans due company..................... 1,660,351 
POON 6 in aia i kcce6bncles Kamsbek ehoneone Tenbinw . 14,763,008 
INN «wh shan sieanalinn). MteGade cade Ghia ater ecks@saReeee 850,001 
BOONES PROTO Wk 685 Vance ec cnsescesncvarcuss 4,183,353 

BNL ss iaciae su Rteietee sacks cela, cep wleaeancacrene $61,207,508 


The following statement has been published for the two 
months of the present year to Feb. 28 : 














RCO Soke ce scin dee nawesen sc Shale ca aiiake hin husiNal - $1,514,856 
BERD ORTON CA Te BOP COM ois ovine ce cehanee sewsasasens 919,778 
We I iad acdc nein baad enc nnctensoine” ccs $595,078 
TiberOas, COC: , HOON. oes hive cascvcdunccks. sate 34,121 
GE We dbs nth eke ata 6008s deka nceeh $629,199 
Interest, rentals, general expenses, etc................. 725,141 
SOY 45's 0k ane eda thesee ci asdeownkanacens os 95,942 


The company estimates that the four months to the end 
of April will show an increase of $225,000 io net earnings. 


Central Lowa.—An opposition ticket will be run at the 
annual meeting next week, by stockholders who are opposed 
to the present management. It is said that considerable 
support has been secured among the Boston stockholders. 


Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—The mort- 
gages on this road (formerly the Marietta & Cincinnati) as 








executed and recorded under the plan of reorganization 
amount in all to $21,110,000, and are divided as follows: 
First—Tbe bonds of the Scioto & Hocking Valley Railroad 
Co., in amount $300,000, drawing interest at the rate of 7 
per cent. per annum. Second—The prior lien bonds of this 
company, in amount $500,000, drawing interest at 4!¢ per 
cent. perannum. Third—First mortgage bonds, in amount 
$1,250,000, drawing interest at 6 pei cent.; $6,250,000, 
drawing 4!4 per cent. interest. Fourth—Secend mortgage 
bonds, mn amount $3,040,000, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum. Fifth—Third mortgage bonds, of the 
amount of &2,270,000, drawing interest at 3 percent. per 
annum to Nov. 1, 1891, and 4 per cent. thereafter. Sixth— 
First income mortgage bonds, in amount $3,500,000, bear- 
ing no fixed rate of interest; and seventh—The sezond _ in- 
come mortgage bonds, to be issued to the amount of $4,- 
000,000, and bearing no fixed rate of interest. 


Columbia & Kootenay.—This company has been 
granted a charter by the Parliament of British Columbia to 
bnild a railroad from Kootenay La‘xe to the Columbia River 
near the mouth of the Kootenay River; also to run steam- 
boats on the Columbia between the terminus of its railroad 
and the crossing of the Cavadian Paclfic near Eagle Pass. 


Concord.—At the annual meeting in Concord, May 29, 
a protest was made against receiving the votes cast upon 
6,189 shares alleged to be illegaliy held by the Nortbern 
Railroad Co. Resolutions were passed declaring that it is 
expedient to consolidate with the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treai, the Northern and the Manchester & Lawrence com- 
panies, provided it can be done on reasonable and equitable 
ter ns, aod referring the subject to the board of directors, 
with power to make an agreement of consolidation, to be 
submitted to the stockholders at a future meeting. 


Concord & Claremont.—At the annual meeting, 
May 30, the stockholders voted unanimously in favor of 
consolidation with the Concord and other New Hampshire 
roads. 


Dallas & Rockwall.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Rockwall in Rockwall County, 
Tex., to Dallas, a distance of about 40 miles. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—This company 
has completed the location of an extension of its road from 
Marquette, Mich., to the iron mines, and work will very 
soon be begun upon it. The main line of the extension will 
be 14 miles long, and there will be about 3 miles of branches 
aud spurs to mines. The line runs through a rough coun- 
try and is expected to cost at least $40,000 a mile. It is 
announced that the company has made arrangements for 
the money needed for this work, and also for the branch 
from the main line near the St. Ignace end of the road to 
Sauit Ste. Marie, for which several lines have been surveyed. 
This branch will be about 48 miles long, and the company’s 
plans include a bridge over the St. Mary’s River. Connec- 
tion will be made there witha branch of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

The tnoney for these extensions, it is understood, is pro- 
vided by Messrs. McMillan, Newberry and Palms, of 
Detroit, who have large interests in the Lake Superior 
region, and by George I. Seney and others, of New York, 
roma are chiefly interested in the branch to the Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


Easton & Bangor.—Surveys have been completed for 
this road froa Easton, Pa., through the Bushkill Valley to 
the Wind Gap, and arrangements are now being made to be- 
gin work. The company has secured terminal grounds in 
Easton, and has also secured a large part of the right of 
way. 


Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern.—President A. D. 
Candler, of this company, in an address to the stockholders, 
reports that the bonds of the company have been negotiated 
for an amount sufficient to pay off all the floating debt and 
to build the extension from Hoschton, Ga., to Jug Tavern. 
During the year ending April 30, there was $106,909 ex- 
pended on the road. The floating debt has a}] been paid ex- 
cept notes amouuting to $23,740, which have not yet 
matured, and which are provided for. The extension from 
Jug Tavern to Monroe has been located, and wili be built if 
local aid is offered. The company has now $225,000 stock 
and $245,000 bonds outstanding. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—It is re- 


ported that this company will build a branch from San An- 
tonio, Tex., northwest to the Texas & Pacific in Shackelford 


County, Some surveys for this line have already been 
made. 
Great American & European Short Line.—The 


Canadian Parliament has voted a subsidy of $3,200 per 
mile to this company for so much of its projected road as 
will extend from the Straits of Canso through the island of 
Cape Breton to Sydney and Louisburg. The length of this 
section will be about 80 miles, calling for a total of $276,000 
subsidy. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Negotiations are re- 
ported to be in progress between this company and parties 
in St. Louis and New York for the construction of a new 
line across Arkansas which will give this road an independ- 
ent outlet for its business. It now labors under many dis- 
advantages because of the quarrel between its managers 
and the Gould Southwestern system. 


Indiana Air Line.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad from Stillwell, in Laporte 
County, Ind., eastward to the Ohio line in Steuben County, 
a distance of 93 miles. 


Indianapolis Union.—The directors of this company 
have under consideration a plan for the reorganization of its 
business, including freight transfers made by the Belt road. 
No particulars have been made public. 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax.—The track 
on this road is now all laid from the termirus on the St. 
Jobns River opposite Jacksonville, Fla., southeast to St. 
Augustine, 39 miles. Some work remains to be done about 
the St. Augustine terminus, but regular trains will be put 
onin a few days. The extension of the road beyond St. Au- 
gustine is proposed, but nothing has been done toward it 
as yet. 


Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & Buffalo.—The last rail 
ou this road was laid on May 9. A special train with 
officers of the road and invited guests passed over its whole 
leugth on May 21. The road will be opened for traffic June 
4, when the Fall Brook Coal Co., lessee, will begin to run 
regular trains over it. The total length of the main track 
from the junction with the Corning, Cowanesque & 
Autrim road at Stokesdale Junction to the junction with the 
Philadelphia & Reading, 314 miles west of Williamsport, 
Pa., is 74.8 miles; of which 34.8 miles have been laid this 
year. 


Kentucky Central.—This company offers to locate its 
principal repair shops at Paris, Ky., provided the people of 
that place will give 75 acres of land asa site for the shops 
and yard. 
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Lackawanna & Pittsburgh.—A considerable force is 
now at work on the grading of this roid between Perkins- 
ville, N. Y., and Canaseraga. 


Louisville Short Route.—The trouble between this 
company and the Louisville & Nashville has been adjusted, 
and a line mutually agreed upon for the Short Route, which 
is a short piece of track intended to connect the Chesapeake, 
Obio & Southwestern with other lines entering Louisville. 


Manchester & Lawrence.—At the annual meeting in 
Manchester, last week, the stockholders passed _ resolutions 
approving the proposed consolidation with the Concord and 
other roads, and referring the subject to the directors, with 
power to make an agreement to be acted on at a future 
meeting of the stockholders. 


Memphis, Selma & Brunswick.—Green, Hamilton 
& Co., contractors on this road, have attached all the prop- 
erty for unpaid claims for work done, and have begun suit 
to recover in addition $50,000 damages for breach of con- 
tract by the company. 


Mexican Railroads.—The Mexican Financier give 
the following list, from official sources, of the railroads com 
pleted in Mexico up to the end of April : 


Miles 
IIIS vcan. aera a cdenesshned Scdaknedbenlewaue 2.5 
NS Saale! ol selec R oulbacedndnkuicngaendeeeeeneree 3.00 
SEAT Creer rer terre ere aes 
NOS iG gcc nse a ndvicaeee - 7.00 
A ee ee ee a a nan ee 9.00 
Pee ae SONG SION, ic aciveccen eecmbancen alee’ 19.00 
San Martin 3. 


Tehuacan-Esperanza.. 
Tehnancrepec : 
Sinaloa & Durango 





i Ns cod 5 cae meas Pndsad Baie hin ekeabeote : 

_ er se 
PE MENON cif ovis hns sine cikseseaspetiecede ac, part 57.00 
IN 2 Aves a hos antes «n'Padin ns dev aeeichoedaueieet 68.00 


Mexico-Tlalpulalpam 
Sonora Ry., Guaymas to Nogales........ ....... 2... 














Interoceanic, Mexico to Cuantla and branches...... .. - 183.00 
Mexican Mational, Mexico to Acambaro........... 178 
PN MII, nleseaisw chins eccicneeen a seres teu 208 
BYRUGCNES. £0.05. 6000%. IR ENEiad SueReneeeh Neamt 87 
— 473.00 
Mexican Central, Mexico to Lagos................ 311.00 
Paso del Norte to Chihuahua.... ................302.00 
Tampico to San J.uis Potosi...................... 62.50 
— 675.50 
Mexican Ry., Vera Cruz to Mexico....... ......... 264 00 
Puebla and Jalapa branches................. 89.50 
_— 353.50 
Noes Fes ane AG ee ks Rbk endo nieee uke 2,279.25 


The table foots up 2,3791{ miles, although the Financier 
gives the total completed road at 2,437 miles. 

The Mexican Nutional, the Interoceanic, the Hidalgo and 
the Yucatan lines are narrow gauge, the rest standard 
gauge. A number of the shorter lines given above are 
worked by horse power, and some of them have been in 
existence a long time. 


Michigan & Ohio—Track on this road is now laid to 
Augusta, Mich., 32 miles eastward from the junction with 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana road at Allegan. The grading 
: now nearly completed on the whole Jine from Toledo to 

ugusta. 


Missouri Central.—Tbis company has been organized to 
build a railroad from Lexington, Mo., by Waverley and 
Malta Bend to Marshall in Saline County, a distance of 44 
miles. 


Natchez & Northwestern.—This company is asking 
local aid from the parishes on the line in Louisiana and the 
counties in Arkansas. The projected line is from the Mis- 
sissippi River, opposite Natchez, to Pine Bluff, Ark. It is 
to be a narrow-gauge line. « 


Nebraska, Topeka, Iola & Memphis.—This Kansas 
road has been sold by its stockholdérs to the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern Kansas Co., which is controlled by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The road is completed 
from Girard, Kan., northwest to Walnut, 17 miles. It will 
he extended by the new owners about 20 miles, to Earleton, 
on the Lawrence road. It will be a valuable branch, giving 
the Atchison Co. a line directly into the best coal district in 
Kansas, and a supply of fuel much needed on its lines. 


New York & New England.—The Railroad Com- 
missioners of Connecticut have addressed a letter to this 
company, from which the following extracts are taken: 

‘* At our semi-annual inspection of the various divisions 
of your road on the 8th, 9th and 10th inst., we were grati- 
fied to find your road, as a whole, in good condition, and to 
note many improvements made since our last inspection, 
and others now in progress, among which we will name che 
freight yard at East Hartford, which. when completed, will 
have no superior in this state: the greatly enlarged freight 
accommodations at Bristol and rearrangement of tracks at 
that place and at New Britain; the increase in sidings along 
the line, and the progress made in grading for the doubie 
track. ag * - * 

‘* At the time of our last report to your company we felt 
obliged to call attention to what we regarded as the not 
unreasonable complaint then so common of the failure of 
your passenger trains to arrive and depart on time, and of 
the great delay in the delivery of freight. We are therefore 
now the more happy to say that so far as we know these 
complaints have almost wholly ceased, and that as regards 
freedom from accidents, running of passenger trains on 
schedule time, and prompt delivery of freight, your record 
is such as will merit and receive the approbation of your 
patrons.” 


New York & North Pennsylvania.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Gaines, Pa., to 
Coudersport, in Potter County, a distance of about 30 
miles. The line will be an extension of the Addison & 
Northern Pennsylvania road, and both lines are under the 
same management. Work will be begun at once on the new 
line, a preliminary survey of it having been made and the 
final location partly agreed on. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A circular from 
S. Little, Auditor of this company, after giving the Pres- 
ident’s orders assuming control of the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio road, says : 

‘Referring you to the foregoing orders, it is respectfully 
requested that you will continue to send your report of 
ticket sales over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Rail- 
road, to A. E. Clark, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and your report for car mileage due it, to A. W. Da- 
vies, Car Accountant, Cleveland, Ohio, until further ad- 
vised. 

* Ali other reports and correspondence relating to ac- 
counts should be addressed to the undersigned (S. Little, 
Auditor, New York). 

** Sales of coupon tickets at offices on that road, and mile- 
age of foreign cars on it, will hereafter be included in the 
monthly reports of this company. 

“* Drafts in settlement of ticket balances will be made on, 
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and by, B. W. Spencer. Treasurer, New York, and should 
include both the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad proportions. 

“Remittances in settlement of mndlenge baleness will be 
made to, and by, him, and should include both the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western and New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad proportions. 

‘Settlements for all business prior to May 1 should be 
made with the officers of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Railroad Co.” 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The re- 
fusal of this company to run local trains on its belt tracks 
around the city of Buffalo, on account of the legal limita- 
tion of fares to two cents per mile, and the ordinances re- 
stricting speed of trains in the city, was noted some months 
ago. Buffalo people interested in the movement have, since 
procured the passage of an act by the Legislature permitting 
the company to charge five cents per mile on this belt road, 
and of an ordinance by the City Council allowing a speed of 
15 miles an hour, and the company has now agreed to put 
on the desired trains. The distance around the city by this 
line is a little over 14 miles, and stopping-places will be es- 
tablished at convenient points. Light trains will be run, 
consisting of an engine and one or two cars, and this belt 
service will begin in about two weeks. The frequency of the 
trains will be regulated by the amount of traftic developed, 
and the number of stations will also depend somewhat upon 
the requirements of the traffic as shown by experience. It 
is not probable that the full fare of five cents per mile will 
be charged for the whole trip, but that rate will be required 
between intermediate stations. 


New York, Ontario & Westeru.—The extension from 
Middletown, N. Y., to Cornwall will be opened for traffic 
June 4, when the trains will begin running through to New 
York, using the New York, West Shore & Buffalo track 
from Cornwall. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The track on 
the Albany Branch is now completed, the gap of 4 miles 
having been closed and the Normanskill bridge finished. 
This makes a continuous track from Weehawken to Albany. 
The road will be opened for traffic as far as Newburg on 
June 4, the company having given positive notice to that 
effect. As heretofore noted, trains will, for the present, 
run over the New York, Susquehanna & Western track 
from New Durham and use the Pennsylvavia stations and 
ferries in Jersey City and New York. This arrangement 
will continue until the Weehawken station is ready for use, 


Norfolk & Western.—This company makes the follow- 
ing statement for April and the four months ending April 
30: 


April. Four months. 
Earnings . . seudisnsUsesasanaseeaee $190,996 $800,162 
IE bes ak cas cravcieosasaua cease 109,769 462,068 
AORN oss ccdanscsenncarrbans $81,227 $338,094 


For the four months there was an increase of $135,368, 
or 20.4 per cent., in earnings; an increase of $51,323, or 
12.5 per cent., in expenses, and of $84,045, or 33.1 per 
cent., in net earnings. 

The New River Division was not regularly opened for 
business until May 21. The earnings accruing from the 
operation of that division will, therefore, not appear until 
the month of June. 


North Carolina & Tennessee.—Work is to begun soon 
on this projected road from Lenoir, N. C., northwest to the 
Tennessee line. Arrangements have been made for a con- 
solidation with the Bristol & North Carolina Co., of Ten- 
nessee, which will extend the road to Bristol. 


Northern Central.—This company makes the following 
statement for April and the year thus far: 





April. Four months. 
COO ET -$476.335 $1,969,318 
Workin CRBOCHROS... . «0. 6 ..6cs0sc000cews 259,866 1,103,657 
Extraordinary expenses........ ...... 21,675 178,427 
Total expenses............. ......$281,541 $1,282,084 
I, i civkinvciess snd dna $194,794 $687.234 


the four months the statement shows an increase of 
120, or 19.4 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of 
RE 93. or 5 0 per cent., in working expenses; an increase 
of $58,483, or 48.4 per cent., in extraordinary expenses, 
which include improvements and additions to property; an 
increase of $110.876, or 9.5 per cent., in total expenses, and 
an increase of $202,244, or 41.7 per cent., in net earnings. 


For 
$313. 







Northern Pacific.—Regular trains on the western end 
of the road have begun to run to Jocko, Idaho, 15 miles 
eastward from the Jate terminus at Third Crossing. Work 
on this division is progressing very steadily. 

On the eastern end the track is now laid for 40 miles 
westward from Gallatin, Mon., and 1,119 miles from St. 
Paul, leaving only about 15 miles to reach Helena. It is 
expected that a train can be run to Helena by June 10. 


Old Colony.—The Boston Advertiser says ; ‘‘ The subject 
of extending the Old Colony Railroad, by building a section 
some 10 or 12 miles from Plymouth to Sandwich and con- 
necting there with the Cape Cod Division of the same com- 
pany, was agitated several years since without result. The 
question is again under consideration, anda conference with 
the directors of the Old Colony was had a day or two 
since. It is not likely that the extension will be built this 
year. 


Oregon & California.—This company advertises for 
bids for the construction of the long tunnel through the 
Siskiyou Mountains near the California line. The terminus 
of the line and the point of junction with the extension of 
the Central Pacific’s Oregon Division will be fixed at a con- 
ference to be held soon between the chief engineers of the 
two roads. The main Siskiyou tunnel will be 3,050 ft. long, 
and north of it are four other tunnels, varying from 250 to 
1,700 ft. in length. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—President 
Villard has agreed to build a railroad from Seattle, Wash. 
Ter., up the Ceder River to the Green River coal deposits, 
and to aconnection with the Cascade Division of the North- 
ern Pacific, provided the people of Seattle will raise $150,- 
000 in aid of the line. 

The Baker City Branch is now completed to Mikeeha, 
Or., 10 miles southeast of the late terminus at Pendleton, 
and 240 miles from Portland. Regular trains run to the 
new terminus. 


Pennsylvania.—The stockholders of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., whose road is leased to this company, 
met in Philadelphia, May 29, and approved an amended 
lease. They also voted to authorize an issue of $5,000,000 
consolidated bonds, of which $3,000,000 are to be reserved 
to take up the bonds now outstanding. : 

The consolidation of the two companies which are build- 
ing this company’s line to Reading—the Philadelphia, Nor 
ristown & Phoenixville and the Phoenixville, Pottstown & 
Reading—into one corporation under the name of the Penn- 
sylvania Schuy)kill Valley Co., has been completed. 








Philadelphia & Chester County.—The workmen who 
have been employed on the grading of this road, some 300 
Italians, last week, caused ions ariot in Philadelphia b 
leaving their work and proceeding ina body to the company’s 
office to demand their pay, which they had not received for 
two months. A smuall payment was finally made them. The 
railroad company, the construction company and a sub- 
contractor are concerned, and it is not very clear with 
which of them the blame for the non-payment of the men 
rests; but it looks wy much as if all three had been tryivg 
to build ? road withcut money, and had not succeeded 
very well. 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—The Portland (Me.) 
Argus reports that parties in New York have opened nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the controlling interest in the 
road, which is owned by the city of Portland. 


Richmond, [rvine & Three Forks.—Surveys are 
being made for this road, and the line has been located from 
Richmond, Ky., to Beattyville, 42 mit!cs. In this distance 
three tunnels will be required. 


Richmond & Mecklenburg.—Work will soon be re- 
sumed on this road, the intention being to finish the exten- 
sion from Chase City, Va., to Clarksville this summer. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Track is now all laid on 
the Buffalo Branch, the gap of 12 miles between Colden. 
N. Y., and the Cattaraugus bridge having been filled. There 
isstill much work to be done before the road can be opened, 
as the track along the Buttermilk Creek, near Asbford, was 
badly washed this spring. On the Buffalo end the ballasting 
is well advanced. ‘his branch leaves the main line at Asb- 
ford, N. Y., and runs northwest 44 miles to Buffalo. 

A sharp fight over the crossing of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western tracks in Buffalo is in progress. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Work has been 
begun on the extension of this company’s line from Bartlett, 
Dak., northwest 20 miles to Devil’s Lake. The grading is to 
be finisbed by July. 


Saratoga, Mt. McGregor & Lake George.—Regular 
trains will begin to run over this road for the season on June 
4. The road is ouly operated during the summer. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—This company has 
completed a handsome new building for its general offices in 
Savannnan, Ga. The building is 32 by 105 ft. and three 
stories high. 


South Branch.—Negotiations are pending with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Co. for the completion of this road from 
Green Spring Run to Romney, W. Va.,16 miles. The road 
was graded several years ago, but no track laid. 


Sparta & St. Louis.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Sparta, Ill, northward to 
Tilden, on the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute road. The 
distance is about 7 miles. 


Suncook Valley Extension.—It is said that work 
will very probably be begun this season on this road, which 
is to extend the Suncook Valley Branch of the Concord 
road from Pittsfield, N. H., to Alton Bay on Lake Wini- 

isiogee, opening a new route for travel to the White 

ountains. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St, Louis,—Regular trains will 
soon begin to run tbrough to Ironton, O., over the branch of 
this road made up of the old Dayton & Southeastern and 
Iron roads. 

Stock of the Narrow Gauge Elevator Co., a corporation 
organized to build grain elevators in Toledo and elsewhere 
along the line of the road, is offered to the subscribers of the 
Toledo & Delpbos Trust in Boston. The corporation has 
already one large elevator, and desires to extend its opera- 
tions. 


Tucson & Point Lobos.—This company has bought 
the coal in a very large tract of land in the state of Sonora, 
Mexico, and will at once begin work in the development of 
its lands and on the construction of its railroad from a point 
on the Yaqui River to the Sonora Railroad. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—The change of 
this road from 5 feet 6 inch to standard gauge was begun 
May 14, but the work was stopped by high water and a 
washout when 26 miles out of the 73 had been changed. 
The work was to be resumed as soon as the water per- 
mitted. 

The ties are now being delivered along the line of the ex- 
tension from Monroe, La., to Shreveport, and tracklaying 
will soon be begun. 

The earnings of the 73 miles of completed road from Delta 
to Monroe in April were $2,954, or = $39 per mile. 
Nevertheless they showed an increase of 371.7 per cent. over 
April, 1882, when the earnings of the road were $605, 
amounting to the munificent sum of —— mile—the small- 
est earnings we have ever seen reported. 


Virginia & Carolina.—A deed bas been executed and 
recorded pledging the property of this company as security 
for th> payment of 7 per cent. interest on 2,000 shares of 
guaranteed stock. In addition, 2,040 shares of common 
stock have been issued to J. B. Winston in trust for J. P. 
Brintou, Charles Chauncey, Moncure Robinson, P. A. Well- 
ford and C. E. Wellford, and 1,000 shares are retained by 
the company for the present. The road is to run from a 
— the Raleigh & Gaston road to Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. 

The contract for a section of 20 miles from the junction 
with the Raleigh & Gaston northward has been Jet to J. E. 
Adams & Co., work to be begun at once. 

Washington, Ohio & Western.—The rties who 
bought the Washington & Western (formerly the Washing- 
ton & Ohio) road at the recent foreclosure sale, have organ- 
ized a new company under this uame.* They will at once 
proceed to extend the road from its present terminus at 
Round Hill, Va., westward 16 miles to Berryville, where it 
will connect with the Shenandoah Valley road. 


Western North Carolina.—The Cowee tunnel on the 
Ducktown Branch is now opened tbrougb, the headings 
having met last week. It is 1,800 ft. long. Beyond the 
tunnel the grading is completed for 6 miles, witbin 3 miles 
of Charlestown in Swain County. The company will 
shortly build a large summer hotel at Round Knob, near 
Henry station, and will make other improvements there. 
Round Knob is one of the most conspicuous and picturesque 
peaks in the Blue Ridge. 

West Jersey.—This yen | 
the four months ending April = 


2 


s statement for April and 
is as follows : 


Aare. our months. 
CR 555 cuen.cms, 0s0scnotie thse akin $76,022 $276,746 
er 56,992 469 


Net earnings..... j $90,277 

For the four months there was an increase of $29,917, or 

12.1 per cent., in gross earnings : an increase of $41,376, or 

28.5 per cent., in expenses, and a decrease of $11,459, or 

11.2 per cent., in net earnings. The increase in expenses is 

due chiefly to large renewals and improvements in prepara- 
tion for the summer business. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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York & Peachbottom. 


For the year ending April 30, this company operated a 
line of 3-ft. gauge from York, Pa., to Delta, 35 miles. 

The earnings were as follows : 
PCG cb ctcnnwabhapeds seabeunbsrediep aseheuenedacnoiens 





SR ckin'stacavsibhs cisscencnis = sieens obs <eOeaeeny 17.775 
CEE: sds ntubuveseuseeseed scerteldusctin sobexsensee 1,881 
A A, oo... 0.0.00 2 c0crccssceccezesesesy $51,606 
Expenses (72.3 per cent.)........ cee. ces cceeeeeceeeeeeeees 37,305 
Net earnings ($409 per mile). |..........-+seeeeeeeeees $14,301 


Since the close of the year an extension from Delta to 
Peachbottom on the Susquehanna River, 5 miles, has been 
completed, 


Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg. 


This company owns a line from Hanover Junction, Pa., 
to Gettysburg. 30 miles, and works under lease the Berlin 
Branch, 7 miles;the Bachman Valley road, 14 miles, and 
the Baltimore and Hanover, 20 miles, making 71 miles in 
all. The report is for the year ending March 31. 

The equipment consists of 10 locomotives: 14 passenger 
and 2 baggage, mail and express cars; 39 box, 18 stock, 
23 gondola, 34 lime and stone and 2 caboose cars; 1 der- 
rick car. 

— general account is as follows : 


Ss 







-$116,850.00 
208,000.00 


Bonds 208,000. 
Floating debt and unclaimed " . 10,732.00 
PPS BOD ccc cccnccse26e cosvceseces o . 333,953.94 

Ti cin dinners isaseneceed oeceenmeennan $669 535.94 
Road and property.... ....... .....++...-$527,490. 
Stocks of leased lines...............0+5 «++ 111,450.00 
NGG JCUtaeE seiso 6 deccesceu snice ne 
Cash and cash assets....  ..........+20005 23,811.62 

669,535.94 








The stock is only $3,895 and the bonds $6,933 per mile 
owned, the property having been largely paid for out of 
earnings. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1882-83. 1881-82. Increase. P. c. 
Locomotive miles......... - 164,282 162,421 1,861 1.1 
Passenger car miles.......... 248,245 215,955 32,290 15.0 
Freight car miles........ ...280,692 248.780 31,912 12.8 
Passengers carried....... ... 56,507 51,162 5.345 105 
Passe Ts anos eisgabid 887,028 7,029 79,999 9.9 
Tons freight carried.......... 112,125 94,488 17,637 18.6 
Ton-miles. ......... oe eee 946,265 812,798 133,467 16.4 

Av. receipt: 

Per passenger-mile..... ....2.63cts. 2.63cts. ....... - 
POP CORGENO. 6.00062 cee cons 3.95 * 3.04 * 0.01 ct 0.3 


Of the freight-car mileage 195,826 miles were made by 
this company’s cars, and 84,866 miles by foreign cars. 
The earnings for the week were as follows: 





1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec.  P.c. 

ee $37,465 $33,906 I. $3,55 10.5 
Passengers.......... 23,445 21,280 I. 2,165 10-2 
Mails. etc....... .... oe 692 9,928 D. 2,236 22.5 
Working leased lines..... 25,338 24,973 a 365 1.5 
En che ohy sab eae $93,940 087 I. $3,853 4.3 
EB 05cccvscescccees 60,154 58,228 I. 1,926 3.3 
Net earnings... ....... $33,786 $31,859 I. $1,927 6.2 
Gross earnings per mile. 1,323 1,269 =I. 54 4.3 
Net “ ” 476 449 iL 27 6.2 
Per cent of expenses... 64.03 64.71 Dd. 0.67 ions 


The earnings of the road owned, excluding the leased 
lines, were $3,131 gross and $1,126 net per mile. 
The income account for the year is as follows : 







Balance, April 1, 1882.......... epee a ee ge $26,517.29 
Wet CATMINES, AS GOOVE 2.0.22. cocsccscccccssocse . 33,785.85 

Total.. ro ee ... $60,303.14 
Interest mt $ 28 


Dividends. 4 per cent......----+---- . 4,960.00 
New construction and equipment.... . 19,381.24 


36,491.52 
Balance, March 31, 1883....... ..-..-..002 seeeee $23,811.62 


During the year 129 tons of steel rails and 5,201 new ties 
were used in renewals. The work of ballasting with broken 
stone has been continued and the bridges and culverts 
repaired. 

One ten-wheeled freight engine, 2 passenger cars, 10 
freight cars and 1 caboose were added to the equipment. 

Preliminary surveys bave been made for a branch from 
the main line near New Oxford or from the Berlin Branch 
to York Springs, where connection will be made with the 
York Springs Branch of the Harrisburg & Potomac road. 
A considerable traffic is anticipated from a connection with 
that road. 

An extension from Gettysburg through the Middletown 
Valley on the graded line of the old ‘‘Tape-Worm” road, 
which this company owns, is proposed. President Eiehbel- 
berger’s report says that it will be built, provided it can be 
shown that sufficient business can be secured to warrant 





the outlay. 
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Augusta & | & Knoxville. 


This company ownsa line from Augusta, Ga., - Green- 
wood, S. C., 70 miles. The report is fcr the year ending 
March 31, the first full _year of the operation of the road. 

The general account is as follows : 


a SO a eae re oe eee ee $127,630.00 
Wirahai th WOMB aig. oi5.5:5 5 a0 500 nas capevoaciancnds 630,000.00 
nes GN So 5d) A Madb spanks cieceine ot sbnnidane 102,900.80 
Floating debt and accrued interest............... .... 40.119.18 


Pe Nab 5:05 Woda on Po rane tecnnnt schiedascdbes 298.73 


Total. . Siete % 
Road and equipment. diewhdee a eee Tre $686,285.53 
Real estate .. 
Interest and discount 
Road expenses...... sake =i 
COTY OR BIE va kins nrcccncnercve on - 





69,434.54 
8,965.94 
— —— 900,957.71 
The cost of road reported is $9,804 per mile, the bonded 
debt being $9,000 per mile. Expenditures on construction 
account last year were $108,436.63, 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
UNL: 65 dik: A SARA TARRES RANG AER Ones 6 kak = .caeoe tes d% $65,637.20 
PD ccs ensdapiamheereneee cccgneaeneceesceiss wien . 22,893.14 
Re SP ror CCR cscatesmeees 2,580.14 





Total (91,9001 per mille)... 6... 62. ceeeee ... $91,069.48 
Rey rrr rey 60,479.52 





ee ere $30,589.96 
.$22.901.59 

7,688.27 
— -——._ $30,589.96 

The report says: ‘The physical condition of the road has 
been much improved. Allof the cuts, where the foundation 
was bad, have been widened and drained, and the larger 
part of the road-bed well ditched, and the trestles built of 
inferior timbers filled. 

“As is generally known, the company was unable to meet 
the interest on its bonded debt falling due in Sere; last. 
Temporary relief from this embarrassment is had by the 
purchase of the magured coupons by parties friendly to the 
road. It is important, however, that arrangements should 
be made at the earliest practicable time t» pay off this lia- 
bility, as well as to meet those accruing in July next. The 
management believes that after that time the net earnings 
of the road will be sufficient to meet promptly the interest 
charges of the company. 

‘* More than two-thirds of the grading has been done on 
the Greenwood, Laurevs & Spartanburg Railroad. Nothing, 
in the opinion of the management, is of such vital import- 
ance to the company as the early completion and operation 
of this line through to Spartanburg. The increase of busi- 
ness that would come to the Augusta & Knoxville road from 
this source would more than double its present earnings and 
put its future beyond contivgency.” 


Net earnings ($437 per mile) 
Ploating Gout Pett... ....ccccesccceces 
NOW COMMTUOMON.....cccess cdccvvces sacs 


Concord. 

This company owns a line from Nasbua, N. H., to Con- 
cord, 85 miles; the Hooksett Branch, 7 miles ; the Epping 
Branch, 1 mile, and the Manchester & North Weare road, 
19 miles. It leases the Nashua, Acton & Boston, 20 miles, 
owning also nearly ali the stock ; the Suncook Valley read, 
20.5 miles, and the Concord & Portsmouth road, 40.5 miles, 
making 62 miles owned and 143 worked. Tbe report is for 
the year ending March 31. 

For the greater part of the year the road was operated in 
connection with the Bosten & Lowell road, under a joint 
agreement, which is now terminated. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 

Stock .. CREES (0s bE OE Cewewareeewewibeisien -81,500,000.C0 
Det. and contingent. SEE LG EEE EE OT PE 108,279.64 
Interest, rentals and other accounts ......... 102,961.15 
Notes payable . Seeasies. ein 170,000.00 
Concord R. R , old stock account.................562, 48,000.00 
Manchester & Lawrence accounts.......... or ; $2 ae 9.58 
Manchester & North Weare R.R.. .... Sechats i 65 
BUMTIEP DOR ac kos vaierncreses a 46, 233: 3) 
May dividend ... 75,000 00 
Cashier Concord RR. 40,091.95 











The business connection with the Boston & Lowell Co. 
has been annulled, this company having received notice 
from the Boston & Lowell that a further continuance of the 
same would be uusatisfactory. 

Additions have been made to the Manchester and Ray- 

mond stations. The new freight house and yard at Concord 
has been completed, and plans agreed on for a new passen- 
ger station and offices there. 

During the year 363 tons of new steel rails were laid, 633 
tons of iron rails repaired and relaid, and 91,181 new ties 
laid. There were 18,820 ft. new sidings built and 450 ft. of 
coal trestles erected. Four new bridges were built and 400 
ft. of pile bridge filled in. 

There were built in the shops one new locomotive, 1 
baggage, 2 milk, 41 coal, 2 box, 50 flat and 35 dump cars. 

Two passenger cars were bought, and the company paid for 
its proportion of equipment for the Boston-Montreal line. 





New York, Susquehanna & Western. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, December 31, 1882, 
this company owned and worked the following lines : 


Miles. 
West End, Jersey City, N. J., to Unionville, N. Y.. .. 71.60 
Two Bridges, Sussex C ‘ounty, N. J., to Gravel Place, Pa.. ... 50.10 
Columbia Junction, N. J., to Delaw Cec ctekclakd e-cbediens 3.10 
Paterson Extension Branch............ .....0.0-000- cane (Orn 


Priceviile to Winton—branch in Lackawanna Valley, Pa. 5.50 


ENED. of 0.00.) ceouncon ice a Saale spe hy ona benee 131.05 
Unionvi le, N. Y., to Middletown (leased).............- 0. see. 13.80 
Lodi Branch (leased) 2.00 





I I oe hic oie Or 6aa nn bid apnsivoness asaarcnanede 146.95 
Additions made during the year are noted below. From 
West End toJersey City and New York the company uses 
the tracks, stations and ferries of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 
The general account is as follows : 
MMII dc.c0tserecs soecce ces ites stecastes $13,000,090.006 
Preferred * Stats 8,000,000.00 
RE ee ee aa ee : 6,850,000.00 
Bills, accounts and balances..................e+0.0- 395,881 60 
Profit and loss ................. ‘ 19,410.32 





RE RE my Se 
Cost of property. cansneseccee 
Stocks and bonds owned..... ....... 
Bills, accounts and balances ....... 
MN isacvewen 00<swivaiaabenewec ees 


cece cece es Qed, 200,201.92 
.439,621.88 
3,346,746.00 
458,808.60 
20,115.44 

——— —-—— 28, 265,291.92 

The bonded debt consists of $3,500,000 Midland, of New 
Jersey, first-mortgage bonds ; $250,000 Paterson Extension 
bonds; $2,500,000 general first-mortgage bonds and 8600,- 
000 debenture bonds. The yearly interest charge is $411,- 
000. 

The nominal amount of capital stock has been reduced 
from $30,000,000 to $21,000,000, divided into $8,000,000 
preferred and $13,000,000 common stock. 

The various classes of securities of the Midland, of New 
Jersey, which were convertible into the stock of this com- 
pany now stand as follows : 








Not 
o onverted. converted. Total. 

Ee 131,550 $868,450 $3,000,400 
Ine ome bonds, class A... my: 896,522 1,103, 678 3,000,000 
* class B. 631. 973 ) 936,357 1,568,332 

Scrip No. 1..........0+.eeees 856.032 435.615 1,291,647 
SS eae 89,840 47,560 137.209 
Total. . . «ee +-$5,605,719 $5. $5,391, 460 $8.997, 179 


The old stock is convertible into new preferred, the other 
securities into new common stock. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1882, 1881. 
.. $501,059 $459,463 I. $41.51 
a 152.443 I. 34.999 23.0 
1. K 


Inc. or Dec. 


a") 


Freight and milk 
ere 





ES 28 945 8,512 29. 
Total... $640,851 I. $85,197 13 
Expenses .... 424, 428 I 53,576 12.4 





joston & Lowell, joint account....................... 2034.00 





WE 85 <i x dee nens chee ; yee 3 
Construction. ...........0006 veeeeee es $1,500,000.00 
Other property accounts ............ .. 274,160.01 


| ara audi’ 
Notes receiv MP icecteh. conctecoess axe 
Qk Meme eedsbak ao ce tuebeeat Gee 


267,259.88 
31,672.69 
79,775.29 
— $2, 152,867.87 


The company has no bonded debt of any kind. 
The train mileage for the year was as follows: 
1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger ..... ... ......236,054 240,837 D. 4,783 1 
F reight. . = .. 892,991 326,038 I. 26,953 8: 
Service and ‘switching. . ..193,.76 218,462 D. 25,186 11. 4 








Total... ..... ..782,321 785,337 -D. «3,016 0.4 
The average train load last year was 112 passengers, or 
102 tous of freight. The passenger train load reported is 
the largest we bave ever seen. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 


Through. Local. Total. 
Passengers carried .... .. 148,212 1.670.374 1,818,586 
Passenger-miles, . 9,829,163 20,567,378 26,596,541 


Tons freight carried. hee 887,365 199,622 1,086 987 











Net earnings . $247, 95 6 $216, 425 I. $31,531 14.6 
Gross & arnings per mile . 7,260 7,495 D. 235 3. 
Net y 2480 2'531 D. 51 2.0 
Per cent. of exps... .... 65.84 66.23 D. 0.39 


No statement of the disposition of net earnings is given. 
The net earnings were equivalent to 3.62 per cent. on the 
bonded debt, or about 60 per cent. of the yearly interest 
charge. 
The General Manager reports that 22'¢ miles of steel rail 
and 99,887 ties were used on the old road; 2,400 ft. of the 
line were changed to a new location, and many other im- 
provements made. The whole line, except about 10 miles, is 
now laid with steel rails. 
The report says: ‘‘ Our traffic contract with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. has worked with en- 
tire barmony and to the mutual satisfaction of both com- 
panies; under this contract coal only is shipped from Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Our trackage arrangement with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., by which all our passenger and miscel- 
laneous freight deliveries are made at Jersey City and New 
York, in its practical workings continues to prove higbly 
advantageous to the interests of both companies. * 
“The construction of the new line of railw ay of this = a 


during March 1,150 tons, and during April over 1,200 tons. 
By June 1 the daily output will be increased to 2,000 tons. 
‘‘This company controls a majority of the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Co., which company owns in 
fee and under lease about 3,000 acres of choice coal lands, 
located near Scranton, Pa. It is now producing about 
25.000 tons of coal monthly. and so soon as developments 
are completed, which will be accomplished during the cur- 
rent year. the coal product from this property will be not 
less hen’ 500,000 tons per annum. 

“It bas in addition under its control, by virtue of its 
traffic contracts, the entire production of its collieries oper- 
ated by John Jermyn, and the Lackawanna Coal Co., Lim- 
ited, from which it is now receiving a daily supply of 700 
tons, und increasing from month to month. 

‘* The coal traffic for the current year will add to the gross 
revenue of the company not less than $500,000 ; and from 
passenger, freight and miscellaneous sources on the extended 
line from Two Bridges to Gravel Place at least $120,0C0 in 
addition thereto.” 

The gross earnings for four months to April 30 this year 
have been $291,778, an increase of $102,629, or 54 per 
cent., over those of tbe corresponding period in 1882. 





Boston, Concord & Montreal. 





This company owns a line from Concord, N. H., north by 
west to Woodsville (Wells River), and ed northeast to 
Groveton, 145 miles, with a branch from Wing Road to Mt. 
Washington, 22 miles, making 167 miles in all. The com- 
pany has also leased the Pemigewasset Valley road, from 
Plymouth to North Woodstock, 20 miles, but that road was 
pot yet opened for travel at the close of the fiscal year, 
March 81. 

The equipment consists of 32 engines; 26 passenger, 2 
drawing-room, 3 observation, 21 mail and baggage cars; 
834 freight cars. To this are added by the lease of the 
Pemigewasset Valley road 2 engines, 2 passenger and 125 
freight cars. 

The general account is as follows : 


Stock (old, eee erry A «es + «+ +$459,600.00 
DRA niew seen boss eaccdbecdiw. ciNwaseedaeseeee 540.400.60 
- NG visas i vckccsasonsesoseuscsedeeses saued . 800,000.00 








MANN A cri Gies se amkten Laccethn .eakaden sere hens $1,800,000.00 
Funded debt. ‘ ..+. +. 3,056,600.00 
Coupons and dividends une laimed. 22 

Profit and loss........... 


WES AaREa - (RE th sedeDeteus ese ides bemeneeies $5,503,902.33 
Road and extensions................... $4,373,000.00 
Improvement account. CAE Pee 503,608.38 
I iigsinds shina a's caadee tecue as 201.500.00 








Pemigewasset House. 16,060.00 
NEE eee ee 223,830.90 
General Manager's account se ~~ 7,909.39 
Cash and bonds on hand... ........ 158, 053.66 


——.  5,503,902.3: 


The bonded debt consists of $200 old bonds due in 1865 
and never presented for payment; $624,000 due in 1889; 
$1,932,400 due in 1893, and $500,000 due in 1911. It was 
increased by $1,000 bonds of 1893. 

Construction account was not changed, but the improve- 
ment account was increased by $52,926.48 during the year, 
that amount being expended for new ballasting and steel 
rails. 

Of the bonds of 1889 only $202,000 are really outstand 
ing, the company holding $116,000 and the trustees 
$306,000. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 

















Train miles: 1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. ce. 
Passenger....... os Lg 422.587 q we awe 
ear 586,595 I 57,632 9.8 
TDs rice eas cene 38.817 I 8.643 219 

RO eee ee 1,647,999 I 66,198 6.3 
Passengers carried. . . 312,785 I. 22,216 $3 
Passenger miles. b 10,190,083 T. 1,129,092 11.1 
Tons freight carried. 38: 7 345,744 1 37.333 10.8 
Ton-miles........ ie 984, 65 20 20,744,648 I. 2,240,002 10.8 

Av. train load : 

Passenger, No wi 27 24 «&Sz~ 3 12.5 
Freight, tons ......... 36 35 I. 1 29 


aa 
3 
s 
D 


Of the passsengers carried 39.3 per cent., and of the 
carried 89.2 per cent. were to and from other roads. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
OO aes kbs in tne $532,619 D. $29.220 5.5 
Passengers 331.509 1. 17,435 5.2 
pe eres ; "68, 05 52 38,979 iI. 29,073 74.5 
es andis00 200% re $920,195 $902,907 I. $17,288 1.9 
BRDONBES...0 6s csiscives 697,651 669,158 | 28,493 4.5 
Net earnings... $222,544 $233,749 D. $11,205 4.8 
Gross earn. per mile. 5,5'0 5,407 I 103 1.9 
Net 1.333 1,409 D. 67 4.8 
Per cent. of exps... 75.81 74.11 I. 1.70 


Extensive repairs and improvements were made to the 
equipment and road-bed. There were 80,444 new ties used 
and 9,709 old rails repaired and relaid. There were 51¢ 
miles of new sidings built. 

The income account is as follows: 

Bonds and cash on hand, April 1, 1882................. 

Net earnings forthe year.... ..............0000- . 
GOTO IS DUOMO 6.0 os occa ccc ctcccnccencisscssios 








Ton-miles........ «29,729,343 6,243,376 35,972,719 | pany, extending from Two Bridges, Sussex County, N. J.,| Bonds sold........... li 
No comparison can a be made with the previous year, when | to Gravel Place, Pa., its point of intersection with the ‘Dela Decrease in General Manager's account...... 
the tratlic was reported with that of the Boston & Low ell. ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad—-three miles west 
The earnings for the year were as follows : of Stroudsburg--and its branches in the Lackawanna Total. .......eeeeee eee eee cee eee ee seee eceesses 
1882-83, IN8I-82. Inc. or Dec, P.c Valley, Pennsylvania, connecting the coal operati ns of the —, ogee hss Toone eras gg pomdanae * ena 
Dia sss. sx cance. $730,166 $699,287 I. $30,879 4.4| Company with the main line of the Delaware. Lackawanna ieaskeanmatacsvest ee ee 
Passenger... ce eee 501,440 438,906 I. 62.5 14.2| & Western Railroad, was completed on Oct. 9 last, since | Increase in materials on hand.............. 6,760.25 
Mail and express........ 34,384 29,829 I. 4.555 15.2 which date the road has been regularly operated. — $306,435.20 
ee. ae eee 51,890 90,398 D. 38,508 42.8 “The i pe Extension Breach wee completed on May — , h a ere $156,053.60 
aaah Ga Saenz} 1, 1882, and the increase in freight and passenger traffic onds and cash on hand, Marc 3 ee 58,05 
expert orrr  UGAERR $1298420 F $50.450 147) tom that city over the receipts of previous years has ex-| A report says: “The surveys for a line to extend from 
Le Le = | ceeded our expectations, being over 68 per cent., both | Northumberland mma Colebrook on the Vermont side of 
Net earnings... .. $430,318 $471,209 D. 40,891 8.7] passenger and freight. the Connecticut River, have been completed and a reasona- 
Gross earn. per mile ... — 8,9¢2 I. 354 4.0 **The merger of the Blairstown Railroad on Jan. 18 last| bly favorable line has been formed. In order to con- 
Net sees oa 3,318 D. i 9.4 | was effected so as to conform to the statutes, this company | struct the road on this route, it will require authority to be 
Per cent. of exps........ 67.27 62.56 I. 4.71 ..... being the owners of the entire capital stock of that| given by the state of New Hampshire to extend a branch 


For eleven months of the year the road was worked under | CO™p2uy. 
the contract with the Boston & Lowell. Included in ex- 
penses is the sum of $73,807.66 for new locomotives and 


cars bought on joint account. 
The income account was as follows: 





it is expected will add materially to its busiuess. 


from the present line to and across the Connecticut River, 


‘In September last this company secured control of the| to connect with a corporation to be organized to construct 
| Lodi Branch Railroad, and has lately consummated a trattic | the portion in Vermont, and with like authority to recross 
arrangement with the New Jersey & New York Railroad again into New Hampshire. to connect with the line at or 
Co., by which an interchange of business is secured, which | near North Stratford. Application will be made for author- 


ity to so cross and recross the Connecticut River at the next 
‘The Pemigewasset Valley Railroad has been substanti- 


lease of the same to this road has been executed. and the 
directors are of the opinion that if will prove to be a valu- 


30.3174 
wep Fr gl pesca Srp eae aaa | “A mutually advantageous traffic agreement has also | session of the Legislature. 
Manchester & Lawrence Co “58,688.58 ‘been consummated between our company and the New 
Manchester & Keene Co.... rs - 39,308.03 York, Ontario & Western and the New York, West Shore | ally completed from Plymouth to North Woodstock, and the 
RE PA eee 50,875.00 & Boffalo companies, by which our road will form a con- 
improvements at Concord, through cars, weeian necting Jink from Little Ferry Junction to West End, a dis- 
GO i concn rtuce ces ene nine cecareneneee Kees van - 


Reserved for improvements and new cars.. 78,060.00 





279,934.30 


tance of 8 miles—its point of connection with the Pennsyl- 


to these extensive railway systems, a large increase of rev 


able feeder for the mainline. The depots on the Pemige- 


vania Railroad. From the extent of territory tributary to | wasset Valley Railroad have not yet been completed, and 


-| some other minor matters remain to be finished from ‘time 





ae a ee pee $150,2 383 183 61 enue may be looked for from this source during the coming | to time as required by this corporation, payment of the 

Diet ss Seas kes cceels ivseeessccavees 150,090.00 | year. proper cost of such completion and addition to be made by 
: **This company commenced its transportation of coal on | the former road. 

MONI 6 iS eld enone 4 nat mene ticcnusawnsaeied ~~ $383.61 = Oct. 25, 1882, and for the year ending Dee. 31, 1882, trans- “Though negotiations for the renewal of the contracts 


The valuation of materials on hands increased $74,862.6 
during the year. 


daily average was 900 tons; during February 1,000 tons : 





9| ported a daily average of 700 tons. During January the | with the lower roads have been continued during the past 
year, no result has as yet been reached.” 








